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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


NOTE 

This bibliography has been compiled in response to many requests 
for information and references on the education of Negroes. The 
following pages contain a classified and annotated ligt of selected 
references which have been published during the 3-vear period from 
January, 1928, to December, 1930. begins with the year 1928 
because Monroe N. Work’s Bibliography of the Negro, which is a 
comprehensive source book of references relative to all phases of 
Negro life, contains most of the significant references on the educa- 
tion of the Negro to that time. 

No attempt has been made to compile an exhaustive bibliography, 
but rather to select some of the titles which might be of assistance to 
persons interested in the subject. Neither has it been the purpose to 
evaluate the contents of the references. The brief description given 
each reference is designed to reveal to the reader enough of the con- 
tents to suggest its worth and the value of further and more extended 
reading. It is believed that this bibliography will be helpful to 
research workers in the field of education by showing the type of sub- 
jects being studied and by suggesting other possible lines of 
investigation. 

This office can not supply the publications listed in this bibliog- 
raphy. Government publications may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at the price listed in the annual catalog of Government publi- 
cations on education, which can be obtained from the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. Books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets here mentioned may ordinarily be ob- 
tained from their respective publishers, either directly or through a 
dealer, or, in the case of an association publication, from the secre- 
tary of the issuing organization. Theses can be consulted in the 
library of the school granting the degree or in some cases may be 
borrowed through a school library as an interlibrary loan. 

The following persons cooperated in compiling this bibliography : 
Jane Ellen McAllister, A. H. Washington, Theresa A. Birch, and 
Ethel K. Graham. 
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GENERAL REFERENCES 

1. Blose, David T. Statistics of education of the Negro race, 1925-1926 

Washington, Government printing office, 1928. 42 p. tables, diagrs. (U. 8, 

Office of education. Bulletin, 1928, no. 19.) 

This report Includes statistics of the various forms of institutions that have to do 
with the education of the Negro in the United 8tatee. Information was secured from 
State departments of education, private high acbools and academies, teacher- training 
'institutions, and colleges, unlvenltiea, and profeaalon&i acbools for the year 1925-26. 

2. Statistics of the Negro race, 1927-28. Washington, Government 

printing office, 1930. 16 p. tables, diagrs. (U. S. Office of education. Pamphlet 

no. 14.) 

This report gives a statistical analysis for 1927-28 on the education of Negroes in 
the United States, Including number of schools, enrollment of pupils, distribution of pupils 
by Kradea, number of teachers, financial data, term length, and teachers* salaries. 

3. JDavis, Jackson. Outlook for Negro colleges. Southern workman, 57 : 129- 
86, March, 1928. 

The Increased facilities fog education on the elementary and. secondary levels have 
brought about a great need of colleges and normal schools to train teachers, 'the rapid 
.development of the physical equipment of state Institutions, and the contributions of 
Negroes themselves are two notable achievement a during recent years. There ia aUll 
room for improvement in physical equipment, sound financial accounting, scholarly spirit, 
and concentrated support. m 

4. Kuhne, Theo. Impressions of education among American Negroes. 
Southern workman, 58:301-1. July, 1929. 

During a trip for the Swiss mission and fostered by the Phelps-Stokee fund the opinion 
of the author changed greatly regarding what has been and is being done lu Negro 
education and the possible, future achievement of this group. He said that ha found 
schools offering Industrial and cultural training of the highest typo. 

5. Heed, Ernest E. The educational philosophy of Booker T. Washington. 
Master’s thesis, 1928. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 90 p. ms. 

The writer summarise* the educational philosophy of Booker T. Washington in 18 
points suggesting things education should do. They are: (1) Consider the teaching of 
useful things before teaching things of cultural value only; (2) Prepare the individual 
to perform skillfully the things he must do; (8) Teach the individual to dignify labor; 
(,4) Teach the Individual to do the things which the world wants done ; (6) Enable the 
individual to control the forces of nature, and thus employ them in the performance of 
work; (6) Be adopted to pupil needs rather than to traditional standards; (7) Improve 
home life and neighborhood conditions; (8) Re developed through the actual doing of 
things ; (9) Be developed under real conditions of life rather than the artificial conditions 
of the laboratory; (10) Consider the immediate needs sad opportunities of the individual; 
UU Free the individual from vice, poverty, and ignorance; (12) Develop character; (18) 
Make the Individual a useful citizen. 

6. Report on standards for Negro schools and colleges. High-school quarterly, 
18: 80-81, January, 1930. 

Report of progress on program for raikftt Negro schools adopted by the Association 
of colleges and secondary schools of the IKfthem states, at Lexington, Ky. Plans sug- 
gested for surveying acbools requesting It. and ranking 1 m classes A, B, and C on basis 
of the Southern association requirements. 

7. Wilson, H. F. Present Negro extension problem. Southern workman. 
. 58: 469-71, October, 1929. 

Pour Items are embraced In the present extension worker's problem ; (1) Re must 
teach the layman how to make more money; (2) be most teach him bow to spend Ms 
earnings wisely ; (8) there must be more education for tbs rural boy and girl ; and (41 
there must be better homea.^ 

a Woodson. Carter O. [The education of Negroes.] In his The Negro In 
our history. Fifth ed. fwr. Washington, D. C., Associated publishers, 1998. p. 
104-7, 228-80, 898, 405-T, and 481. 1 . 

Sections noted treat of the education of the Negro daring the st ghftgiplfr century ; pro- 
hibition r of education of tbs Wgrs; development .of the rnndmaai*s bureau; rsrswmtim 
tk» ana education ; and tbs Nagro’a mhpeptaaca of education. 
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ft, Work, Monroe N., comp. Bibliography of the Negro. Now York, The 
H. W. Wilson company. 1928. 698 p. , * 

Extended end comprehensive references of source* of Information releMve to all 
phase* of the present day life of the Negro, to the condition* affecting hi* life, and also 
to the anthropological and historical background of the eatne.” The chapter dealing with 
education treats of the education of the Negro prior to and during the Civil WnT and 
during the Reconstruction period ; there are also reference* concerning thd activities 

lv, . „ bm-1 a and f/\n r, ilstLaa aa 1 1 . 1 . a 1 _ M a ■ _ _ a . ^ a . _ 


white. Master’® thesis, 1928. University of Rochester, Rochester, N. T. 195 
p. ms. - 4 

"A stitlitlfil study of the relative amount of mosey spent for Negro education in 
proportion to Negro school population. Including description pf approximately 60 Negro 
school* In' the at* tea of Mississippi, Georgia. North Carolina, and South Carolina, giving 
training and salary of teachers. Findings: Inadequacy of Negro education and dlucrlm- 
lnation against the Negro child.'* Listed In U. S. Office of education. Bulletin, 1929, 
nO. 36. p. 188? 

, 11. Kennedy, Louise Venable. [The Negro and Northern institutions: Edu- 
cation.] In Kcr The Negro peasant turns cityward. New York, Columbia 
university p 1930. p. 192-200. 


The co Del us i drawn that recent movements of Southern Negroes have seriously 

added to the educational* problems of Northern cities. Segregation and retardation 
are contributing factors to the difficulties. However*, one of the greatest gains of 
migration has been Increased educational opportunities for colored children. 

12. Liston, Hardy* Work of the Jeane® supervising teachers for Negro rural 
schools. Master’s thesis. The University of Chicago, Chicago, III., 1928. 
112 p. ms. 

The purpose of the study la (1) "to ascertain Important facts about the organisation, 
personnel, activities, methods, and accomplishments of a group of workers In Negro 
rural schools known sa Jeanes supervising teachers; (2) to determine to what extent this 
group of workers is meeting educational needs among Negroes; iu>d (3) to summarise 
the significant facts that might be of value In the future of the work^ Findings: 
They have done much to raise the level of work In rursl schools for Negroes by scllng 
as official representatives for Negro schools, nnd supplying a much needed educations! 
and general community leadership. The work of the supervisors will be needed for some 
time to come. After physical needs of schools have been met, the supervisors can give 
more attention to Improvement of classroom Instruction. Their duties are largely those 
of sn assistant superintendent. 

IS. Newbold, H. C. Common schools for Negroes in the South. Annals of 
the American academy of political and social science, 140 : 209-24, November 
1928. / 

" The malndittempt of this paper is to show that common schools for Negron in the 
South ore bottomed upon legal authority set up by white people, themselves, in their 
fundamental and statute law; that many efforts have* been made In the several states 
by certain groups to destroy the principle of equal educational opportunity for Negroes, 
but without state- wide approval or success ; that the common schools have come through 
decades of strife, poverty, prejudice — hut the gains have been sure though gradual; 
that all along tge way there have been courageous leaders of both races, and movements 
that have boldly championed the cause of fairness and Justice to all groups." 


14. Pechstein, X* ▲* The p rob lea of 'Negro education to Northern and bor* 
der dtlec fljtemenUry school Journal, 80: 192-07, November, 1929, 

Tb* general purpose ot the writer I* to report the major finding* of nereral nmitbo*, 
In *n attempt to answer the question : EbaU Negro** la tb* North be educated In separate 
•c bools or la mixed acboolaT HI* cobcIojIoim are that: (1) -The alma of education 
maj be hast realised hr Negroes (a separate public schools; (3) Greater Inspiration, 

77906*— El- 2 
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10. Brown, Paul Ervin. A comparative atudy In education — Negro and 
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radal solidarity, superior social activities. greater retention, and trattr educ*. 
tlonal achievement are poealble for Negroes hi separate public schools than In mixed 
school! ; (3) The Ideal separate public school for Negroes In Northern cities will, UDder i 
staff of well-trained Negro teachers, function In providing a doper parent pupil-teacher 
relation aa well as a dearer Insight Intp the treatment oL'lncntsl deficiencies, social 
maladjustment a special disabilities, and Irregulsrltlea In behavior.” 

15. Porter, Jennie D. The problem of Negro education In Northern and bor- 
der cities. Doctor’s thesis, 1928. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
200 p. ms. tables, dlagrs. 

This study shows that conflicting viewpoints exist regarding mixed end separate 
schools for Negro yoflth in Northern dtles. According to data presented, moiV Negroes 
graduate from separate thap from mixed schools, other things being equal In Northern 
cities; a majority of Negroes attaining eminence have attended separate public schools' 
variations In practice exist In Northern dtles; migration and socio-economic condition^ 
or Negroes work toward segregation In Northern public schools. The work of the 
Harriet Beecher Stowe school Is described as exemplifying a desirable separate school 
Id t Northern city. The author concludes : 

** 1. That, while all would prefer to have democracy in education, thle goal haa not 
been reached, and la not Utaly to be reached In the Northern dtles studied, since eepar*. 
* °.!V f m th * r * Ce * “ 1,1 w,fk “ nt llfe '* operating and aeems likely ao to continue 

*.i Th ** , the of may be best realised by the Negro youth In separate 

public schools; especially that ibe features of school and community Ufa forcing so 

schools P * rt ° f * D * ffeCt,Ve * ducatlonal program qan be beat handled In separate public 

" 3. That there la greater inspiration, greater racial solidarity, superior social activities, 
greater retention and greater educational achievement for Negro youth In a separate 
public school than In a mixed school. v 

.„ 4 ‘ F V' #llT ’ ***** ! h * We * 1 Mparate P nbl,c “bool for Negro youth In Northern dtles 
will under a staff of well-trslhed Negro teachers, function In providing a doaer parent- 

rr°?T’ " Wen " ■ cle * rer 1n,,ght lnt0 th ® treatment of mental 
deficiency, social maladjnstments. special dlaablUtles, and behavior Irregularities.” 

16. Richardson, E, 8. The Jeanes supervising teacher — a potent force In 
Negro education. Nation’s schools. 5: 24-81, April, 1930. 

p P “ rP °.** 6f th ® • utb ™' t0 » how th « progress made In Negro education In Webster 
Hs^uti°th^ n t*h "" , thC P * rt plByed by th « jMnM supervisory teacher. 


ADMINISTRATION A>ID SUPERVISION (BY STATES) 


17. McDavid, Mary F. Facta concerning county aupervlaion in the colored 
schools in Alabama. State normal journal, 2 : 24-27, March 1929. 

Tbs author gives facts concerning county supervision In Alabama and the vnrtoo* 
activities of the supervisor*. Part leu Ur attention has been given to work of the super 
visors In. classroom. Industrial, and community Interests; the lead taken In conductUg 

•upervlsonT I^Llberla^ ** Con,rlbot,0,1 m ‘ de t0 "‘ rd totrodudng Jean*. 

18. Tromholxn, H. Coondll. Some facts from 81 Alabama counties having 
supervisors. State normal Journal, 2: 5-12, March 1929. 

The author has presented results of tbs Investigation of 81 AUbama counties resraettnr- 

*’ ««ollment, number of teachers and number of schools; 2, The taigtlTS^ 

school tarns aa furnished by the county and the extent to which patrons extend the school 

to ™ ; 8> Tb * “* dUn MUr 7 I»ld by the county and the Alas salary that the teacher 

mttolta /kT ™. ° D h tb * 1> V U ° f con,muni ‘J wpplemeatlag; 4, The median pupil-teacher 
mtlo In the on#-te*cber and tb# larger •chooL*. 
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ARKANSAS 

19. Arkansas. Department of education. Negro schools in Arkansas, 1927- 

1928; with a sun%ary for 1929. Little Rock, Ark., The Department [19281 
tables. % 

Statistics on scholastics, enrollment and attendance; teacher* ; Jeanes work; vocational 
agriculture education, etc. 

20. Irby, Nolen M. A program for the equalization of educational oppo^$ 
tunitiee In the state of Arkansas. Doctor’s thesis. 1930. George ^eabody college 
for teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 162 p. tables, biblioR. 

The problem Involved l« (1) tp determine the differences In educational opportunities 
which have existed and which persist in Arkansas among the schools maintained for whites 
. and for Negroes, and (2) to aet up a program which will make these difference® ingignlfl* 
cant. Conclusions : (1) There are wide difference* in educational opportunities among 
the counties of the state, that these differences are of long Handing, and that the trend 
is to maintain the differences (2) that the differences in educational opportunities have 
a financial basis, that equality of educational opportunities may be provided by distri- 
bution of state funds according to teachers employed and pupils In average dally 
attendance, and that the state has ample economic resources to provide axi eight month** 
tejm for 12 years for every educable child In the state. ^ 

FLORIDA 

21. Lanier, Raphael O'Hara. The history of Negro education In Florida. 
Master’s thesis. 1928/ Leland Stanford junior university, Stanford University, 
Calif. 169 p. mi 

The author traces the development of public and private education for Negroes in 
Florida from the establishment by the Spaniards of a free colony of 'Negroes nesr St. 
Augustine in which the Negroes were taught by a Franciscan monk, to the present day, 
and shows the many forces and agencies which have brought this development about.* 
According to the author, the basis for future development of education for Negroet in 
Florida depends upon more state aid, better preparation of teachers, longer school f«rm, 
better facilities, and closer articulation with community needs. 

• 

22. Thomas, Jease 0. A new school In an old town. Opportunity. 0 : 82-83, 

March 1928. ■ ' 

The school Is the Florida Normal and colloRlnte. Institute ; the town. St. AumiMlne, 
Florida. The school U rendering a service In a community In which the statu* of educa- 
tion for Negroes without It would be. even more deplorable. ' 

KENTUCKY 

23. Bond, James M. Negro education In Kentucky. Master’s thesis, 1930. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 100 p. ms. 

-The writer uses the historical, philosophical, the statistical, and the survey methods 
of attack. He finds early Negro education predominantly religious, unorganised, sporadic, 
elementary, and hartiasard. Negro elementary education Is administered by poorly 
trained and poorly salaried teachers; the subject matter. and the methods an traditional. 
In the secondary Held there are sufficient high schools; the Imperative need la standardisa- 
tion. With reference to vocational education the data warrant the statement that It la 
Incomplete and sketchy, costly and Inadequate, personally and socially Inefficient. Negro 
higher education In the atate Is In a condition of flax. There la not a ttandard four-year 
collage in the state. Increased interest and leadership In this Held oast be developed." 

LOUISIANA 

24. Watson, J— B. Louisiana Negroes are advancing. Southern workman, 
67 : 224—30, May 1928, 

Educational prog r es s in Louisiana la to a large extent n story , of the work of Superin- 
tendent T. EL 'Harris. Particularly U this true of education for Negroes. The adranee 
made la 'recent years augurs well for consistent achievement la the future. 
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MARYLAND 


25. Maryland. State board of education. Schools for colored children. In 
Sixty-third atino&l report, 1929. p. 164-208. "tables. 

Thl* report gives statistics oo public-school enrollment and attendance, length of 
school year, withdrawals, graduate*, nonpromotlona, class site, teacher turnover, costa, 
value of property, etc. 

Missouri 

26. Evans, John William* A study of the development of the facilities for 
^Jegro education in St. Louis from 1858 to 1628. Master’s thesis, 1929. State 
university of Iowa, Iowa City. 131 p. ms. 

The author traces Negro education in 8t. Louis from Its earliest stages before the 
Civil War, immediately after the war to 1000, through recent legislation, and development 
of Rpecial elemetary schools. In bia own words, 44 It Is a far cry. Indeed, from those 
first throe Negro schools opened by thjJBoard In 1866, to the newest one costing $1,600/ 
000, built in 1927. No large dty, where the dual system of education prevails, has 
served the race so adeqfately.” 

27. Hamilton, Edward D. A study of the Negro school population in 8t 
Loui* from the school year 1908-1999 to the school year 1927-28, inclusive. 
Master’s thesis, 1926. Northwestern university, Evanston, 111. 67 p. m». 
tahles, diagrs., map. 

School enrollment in 8t Louis compares favorably with enrollments In 14 other Urge 
cities. The enrollments in fhc colored schools compare favorably with enrollments In the 
white schools, although districts for colored children are Urger than those for white 
children. Colored high achools have a greater proportion of colored school population 
than white schools have of the white school population. Despite the location of the 
Negro population in t£e eastern section of the city, from 1910-11 to 1926-27, the only 
high school for Negron wan one mile west of the street dividing the eastern from tbr 
western section. The 8-4 plan attracted more students than either the 9-2-4 or 6-8-S 
plans, but the 6-8-3 pUn has greater holding power than the other two for the seventh 
andMghtb grades. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

28. Allen, Arch T. North Carolina’s school program. Southern workman, 
57 : 271-77, July 1928. 

The article outlines North Carolina's program for Negro education which includes: 
(1) build I rig an adequate school plant; (2) providing better trained teachers; (3) pro- 
viding better supervision. 

29. Clement, Rufus E. A history of Negro education in North Carolina, 
1865-1928. Doctor’s thesis, 1930. Northwestern university, Evanston, 111. 270 
p. ms. 

This monograph traces the growth and development of the Negro schools of North 
Carolina from the close of the Civil War down to the year 1928. Before the war a restric- 
tion had been imposed prohibiting the education of Negroes. In the wake of tbs Union 
armies, however, came Northern teachers and associations, notable among them being 
the Freedman's bureau. The ptrlod between 1860 and 1870 marks the actnal beginnings 4 
of education for Negroes in North Carolina on a definitely organised scale. Philanthropy 
al&ed both education and race relations by teaching cooperation. From 1918 to 1928 
was a period of great progress. The state began assuming tasks performed previously by 
private institutions, and school terms were lengthened, larger and better schoolboy 
contructed, training of Negro teachers Improved, public high schools developed, growth 
made In county training schools, a Division at Negro education organised, appropriations 
were made to state schools for Negroes, and a liberal arts college for Negroes was 
established. 


superintendent 


80. Cooks, Dennis Hargrove. The white raperibtendatit end the Negro 
school* to North Carolina. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody college for 
teachers/ 1930 . 17 ® p. tables, mapa, charts. ( Contributions to education, no. 78 .) 
» The general purpose of the author has been (1) to give a brief history of the Oe retop 
ment of public schools for Negroes la North Carolina ; ( 9 ) to draw a picture of the atataa 
ef public education for Negroes In North Carolina in 1928-1939 ; (I) to present the actlrl- 
ttee of the superintendents with regard to organising, administering, and an per ri si ng Negro 
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■ebools; (4) to correlate activities of superin teadents and the factor* representing status 
of Negro school* Id 1928-1920; (5) to ascertain the, superintendent’s philosophy of 
Negro education ; and (6) to determine whether his theory and practice of Negro education 
coincide. 


31. Dickens, Brooks. History of Negro education in North Carolina. Ra- 
leigh, N. C., Shaw university, 1028. 

Traces “The development of Negro education in North Carolina; legislative activities, 
philanthropic agencies, trends, etc." 

32. Newbold, C. North Carolina's adventure in good-will. Hlgh-school 
journal, 13 ; 110-23, March 1930. 

The purpose of the author la to prove that Nekro education in North Carolina Is 
Improving as evidenced by the response of the colored people to better educational facilities. 
Increased number of schools, improvement of teachers, and Increaeed general naxembly 
appropriations 

33. North Carolina. State superintendent of public instruction. [Nfjtro 
education.] In Biennial report 1928-1929^nd 1929-1030. Raleigh. N. C.. State 
superintendent of public instruction, 1930. p. 44-61. 

The report states that Improvement baa been noted In several aspects of Negro educa- 
tion ; The teaching force, by ln-aervice and pre-aervlce training; the enrollment; Invest- 
ment In buildings; Increase in high schools; Roeenwald building* and the personal Interest 
developed In constituency by condition* of glfta ; aid rendered by tbe Jeanea fund. North 
Carolina congress of colored parents and teachers, the Slater fund, and by the General 
education board. *'■ 


OKLAHOMA 

34. Roberts, Charles S. Negro education In Oklahoma ; legal status and cur- 
rent practice. Master's thesis, 1930. University of Colorado, Boulder. Cola 
87 p. ms. 

Oklahoma Is the only Southern state having separate schools for Negroes which atao 
has a separate school law for Negroes. White schools are financed on tbe district plan 
aDd Negro school* on the county nnlt plan. White schools levy 15 mills on the district; 
\egro schools 2 mills, more or less (usually less) on tbe county, although according 
to supreme court decisions, more than a 2 mill tax may be levied. Tbe Author recom- 
mends that In view of {he manner in which practice laga behind legal provisions, some 
effort should be made to make a more eqnttable distribution of finances, provide better 
supervision, and divorce tbe office of the county superintendent from politic* In order 
that Negro schools may not be neglected. 


85. Brown, Charles C. The history of Negro education In Tennessee. Mas- 
ter's thesis, 1929. Washington. university, 8L Louis, Mo. 98 p. ms. 

In the words of tbo writer “ tbriilsiry. of Negro education in Tennessee has been a alow 
UpWard growth from the period of absolute neglect to the proseat period of progress." A 
survey of early documents showed that rudiments of education were taught long before 
emancipation to a few Individuals through 'kind masters, sympathetic people, and religious 
organisation * . In 1978 the first state law prnrMfag for supervision sad support ws* 
paaasd. Further acts havs been passed and have -aided in the progress. However, retarda- 
tion Is present because of three factors: (1) Negro public opinion which has aqt Insisted 
that children remain In school; (8) tbe poverty of the Negro; (8) tbe feet that the 
majority of tbe. Negro population Inhabits rural areas. A preseat problem la whether 
education for Negroes should be Industrial or cultural, and all of the colleges with tbe 
exception of Fisk and Meharry (the latter .professional) offer industrial work to augment 
their resources through philanthropist# who are to favor of tbe idea of Industrial training 
.for Negroes • w 


8& Taylor, D. B. Henderson 


v ' nu* 

CountTtr 


training etbool, MalakofP, Tex. 


1 

South- 


ern workman, 57: 282-83, May 1928. • 

4 htVf statement of tbe Work dote by tbo Hcudcmua County training school for 
tbe coatoraatty to which it Is located. 
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87. Thomaa, Jesse 0. Negro schools In Honstoo. Opportunity, 8:178-80, 
Jane 1930. illus. 

The school situation for Negroes In Houston Is presented with Illustrations and figure* 
Indicating Improvement that has bean made, but at the same him showing the need 
for still greater Improvement. ^ 

VIRGINIA 

- J. 

88. Dabney , Thomas I*. Negro education In Virginia. Southern 'workman, 
57 : 36-41, January 1928, 

The purpose of the author la to picture the poor condition of Hanover County school* 
for Negroes and to suggest remedies and point out problems In the situation. 

39. Deffenbaugh, Walter S., and lessen, Carl A. Some features of the Jun- 
ior and senior high schools of Roanoke, Va. Report of a surrey made by the 
United States Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. Roanoke, Va., Board of Education, 1929. 

Information concerning the geoeral organisation, administration and supervision, 
teaching staff, curriculum, pupil load, pupil time outside school hours, failures, persistence 
In school, success of graduates In college, test results, occupations of parent! and 
occupations chosen by pupils, and school expenditures la given for the schools of Boanoke. 
Including the Lucy Addison high school, which la the public high school for Negroes. 
The superintendent of Instruction recommends the adoption of the program of suggested 
Improvements made by the survey staff. 

40. Gresham, W. D. Negro education In Virginia. Southern workman, 68: 
553-58, December 1929. 

The purpose of the author la to show the progress of Negro education in Virginia. 
He states that the avenge school term la In excess of 7 months ; Roseowald buildings 
have Increased to 850 and there are 50 county training schools; IT county training school* 
offer 4-year hlgh-ochool courses and 8 are accredited; there are 01 Jeansa supervisors; 
Virginia leads in county training schools and Jeanea supervisor* ; and the state school 
at Petersburg in In process of beqMnlng the finest state negro educational Institution 
In the South. 

. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

41. Bond, Horace Mann. The Negro common school In Oklahoma. Crisis, 
35 : 113-17 ; 228-3L April, July 1928. 

This study was begun In 1920, and is baaed upon an investigation of the tacts as 
disclosed by reports found In the ofdces of the state and county superintendent*. Per- 
sonal studies were made and questionnaires used. 

42. Coldlng, Urania 8. A unique public school. Southern workman, 59: 
401-06, September 1990. 

The purpose of the author Is to give a descr i ption of the activities In the Paul L. 
Dunbar school of Norfolk, Va., where provision is made for overage pupils In grades one 
to six In the Negro schools of the city. 

48. Cooper, William Mason. Sociological aspects of promotion and retarda- 
tion of elementary and high -school pupils. Based on facts concerning Negro 
elementary and high -school pupils In North Carolina, 1925-29; 1928-29. State 
normal school, Elisabeth City, N. C. 50 p. ms. * 

“ The purpose of this study was to determine what sociological forma operate to Vip 
or hinder North Carolina elem en tary pupils la moving forward la their v* ot | ranuiri 
at ao optimum rata, and what Implications may ho made to improve the situation Tbs 
following types of factor* Influencing the problem are enumerated and explained : 
— Geographic, biological, technological, sociological. Principle* leading to the rectification 
off existing conditions are given.” 

44. Johnson, Charles 8. [Negro education ] In hi* Tbs Negro in American 
civilisation. New Tort, Henry Halt, I960, p. 224-96. (American social 
science flSrles.) 

Gives a picture, baaed apoa facta, of Negro education In eoUegsa and animal ties, 
la the common schools of the South and of the North, sad n slew a critically literature 
concerning the edsceMUty sf the Negro, statteg conclusion* warranted by them data. 
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Ths author stat ea that (1) the final elimination of Negro illiteracy depend* upon Im- 
proved rural schools and “ equalisation of educational opportunity among carlo os sec- 
tions of tbe country”; (?) common school* of the South are usually Inefficient because 
of unsuitable bolMlnga, and poor teaching (due to meager salaries) ; tbe efficiency of 
Negro schools coincides with the ability of states to support education; (8) the rapid 
Influx of Negros Into the North baa created a problem whose solution Is taxing the 
Intelligence of the best educations! leadership ; (1) the data tefd to the concforioo that 
" the efficiency of Negro children as no ease red by achievement testa In tbe fundamental 
school subjects Is leas than that of whits children.” hat ” there la a high correlation 
between school efficiency and educational efficiency of gap 11a. As tbe iffirlsnrj of the 
school system for Negroes approaches that of the system for whites. t{»e divergence In 
achievement ratios becomes leas noticeable. Tbe assumption bolds, at 
that the efficiency of Negro pupils Is at least as much a function of a 
system and an Inferior background, as of an inferior. Inherited mental co' 

45. Jones, Lance G. E Negro schools to tbe Southern states. 

Oxford university press, 192a 160 p. 

The geoeral purpose of the author la to prebent to Englleb readers a readable account 
of Negra schools In America — an account based upon personal experiences gained 
during a visit to tbe United States to 1927. In chapter 8 be gives a picture of 
Negro public schools In the 8outh. In which their weakness and marked inferiority are 
emphasised. The crowded elementary school to recognised aa the real educational prob- 
lem of the Southern dty. and the nnlmproved rural school la credited with large respon- 
sibility for the many problems of the two-thirds of the rxes still dwelling to tbe rural 
areas of the South. 

46. Nelson, Gurney E. A study of tbe adaptation of Instruction In elemen- 
tary school to local conditions. Master’s thesis, 1928. Ohio state university, 
Columbus. 100 p. ms. 

”A study of the teaching situation among Negro teachers la tbe Piedmont section 
of North Carolina, to determine the extent to which they adapt their Instruction! to 
the experience. Interests, and needs of pupils, and tbe extent to which they use 

of local resources.” 

47. Payne, E. George. Negroes in the public elementary schools of the North. 
Annals of tbe American academy of political and social science, 140; 244-53, 
November 1928. 

The general purpose of the author Is to determine the educations] status and op- 
portunity of the Negro to the Northern states. The -article to eludes a study of segre- 
gation sod Its significance, the nature and extent of conscious discrimination, and to 
ge neral the weaknesses of the public acbool as an agency of Negro, adaptation and social 
adjustment The thesis of the paper is that asgrsgatloa with the consequent lack of 
equal opportunity to one of tbe mein causes of retardation. 

48. Bevoy, A. Eiger. Garrison demonstration school Bulletin (National 
association of teachers in colored schools), 10: 16-17, June-Jnly 1960. 

A description of the wort of Garrison demonstration school of Washington, D. C.. 
showing bow the school carries oat Its purpose, via., “to exemplify through classroom 
w<wk, tbe principles, methods, end procedures which have passed the experimental stage 
sad which have received the Approval of the school administration.” 

49. Smith, S. L. Negro public schools In the south. Southern workman, 57 ; 

449-61, November 1928, ^ 

Reports some anltoat facts taken from a ear-ray of Negro public schools to the South, 
summarised aa follows ; " One rural Nsgro school la every 6 to a Bosenwald school ; 
one elementary school to every 80 to the United States to ■ BowenwaM school ; more than 
one- third of aU Negro children enrolled and teachers employed to tbe rural Negro schools 
T®** were In Bosenwald schools (88 per cent) ; the number of elementary children 
enrolled In the Negro echos)* of the 14 Southern states, 1S38-24, was 88 per ceht of 
all aleaeatsry pupils enr o ll ed An these stabs fJaqtysar. and 10.2 par ceat of aU etomea- 
tuj pupils enrolled Ja tbs United States ; so* w speptaiy pupil to every 40 enrolled to 
the United States (1*2«) could be seated comfortably to the 4.1*8 Bosenwald school* 
and saw teacher la eVUry Oft could Smd a modern Bosenwald classroom to which to 
teach.” The report gives the Stans pertaining to 
'tt tons, att, upon which the tacts 
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50. 8fat1irt1c« of Negro element ary and secondary education. 8cfcool tnd 
•ociety, 29 : 481, April 13, 1929. 

Sbowi the progress of Negro edocatlon In the past nine years and gives the following 
figures if rrkleace of this program* : (1) 2.21)8.312 Negro papila In public schools in U 
Boot hern states In 1918; (2) In 1926, 47,694 teachers were employed; (3) the grounds 
and building* for libraries were rained st $41,044,777 Is against $17,323,108 In 1916; 
(4) In 426 public high schools were 2,666 teachers and 98,705 colored pupils; (5) teacher 
training institutions numbered 29. 

51. Stenqutst, John L. Semiannual Instructional surveys. City-wide test 
results. February, March, May 4 1929, September 1930. Baltimore, Md.. Bureau 
of research. Department of Education. February, 254 p. ms., March, 52 p. ma. 
May, 28 p. ms. September, 20 p. ms. 

Reports of results of primary and Intermediate tests In white and colored schools h 
Baltimore, and the rank of these schools based on the standard teat result*. 

52. Whiting. H. A. The school activities Qf Charlotte, N. C. Bulletin (Na- 
tional association of’ teachers In colored schools). 10:5-17, May 1930. 

A description, with Illustrations, of the activity curriculum engaged In by the tea then 
and pupil* of the Charlotte elementary schools. 

53. WTiitlock, Sarah O. Snrvey of the Negro pupils in the elementary schools 
of New Brnn&wick, N. J., October 1929. Master’s thesis, 1930. Rutgers uulver 
slty, New Brunswick. N. J. 40 p. ms. tables, diagrs. 

The author deals with the problem presented by the large Increase of Negro children ii 
the elementary schools of New Brunswick. N. J. The study has been undertaken " wttii 
the hope of reaching * better understanding of this group of children and of finding i 
possible solution to some of the problems they present to our administrators." Among 
Some of the reeom men dat tons made by the author are: M That the curriculum be so organ- 
ised as to meet the needs of various types of Negro children ; that manipulation opportu 
ultte* be made srallshle for those not intellectually endowed for higher education; that 
higher education opportunities be made possible for all well-endowed Negro boys and girls; 
that a well thought-out guidance program reaching children below the high school b 
• needed. 1 * 

54. Williams, Fannie C. Introduction to a civic project. Bulletin (National 
association of teachers in colored schools), 10:5-8, June-July 1930. 

The author describe* the Introduction of a civic project In the Yelena C. Jones ele- 
mentary school, through outlining the details of : (1) Objectives for the year; (2) Activity 
program; and (I) Moral tratnlng. 

55. Work, Monroe N. The status of elementary Negro education. Bulletin 
(National association of teachers in colored schools), 11:14-17, November 1930 

The author discusses the relation of elementary edocatlon to Negro education In gen- 
eral and how secondary and higher education of the Negro has been conditioned by 
elementary education. After tracing the background of Negro elementary education, 
contrasting white and Negro schools, and listing Items of progress, the author raises ti* 
question whether Improvement In Negro schools has been well rounded. He concludes; 
** In the present status of elementary education for Negroes there Is the necessity for the 
elementary schools to be raised to the place where tbelr progress will be commensurate 
with the progress that is being made In the secondary schools and college*. Otherwise 
the schools for secondary and higher training will have to continue to devote a greet 
part of their effort t& dofng elementary work.** Also advocates a Just and equitabls 
division of school funds for tbs support el Negro schools. 

CUMMMCUIAJM 

na Charlotte city school*. Reading for information in the Intermediate 
grades of the colored schools of Charlotte, N. C. Prepared by Mr*. H. A. 
Whiting, supervisor. 1029-1929. [Charlotte, N. C, Board of Bdncation. 1030.) 

Ia order to lapran Nadia* «4 t>upita. a “ Reading lapiW t ddn " waa Institute* 
Case Ktndtea from this Mn an presented (bowing two liapartait facta: (1) HarUg 
reading has received a deadly blow; and (2) The time takes ay teachers to call aa 
papila. one after another (to bear them read paragraph alter paragraph) la ronaoaKfl la 
thoughtful dlacnaaloa aid reports. 
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57. Colson, Edna 1 fc. The Negro child and the curriculum. Bulletin (Tu&- 

kwe Institute, Ala.), 9:23-27, November 1928. 

The article deals with a group of rural children, sires 6 to 9. It is a digcutsion of 
the environment of these children to note to what extent the curriculum for them may 
be discovered through studying the shortcoming* of Individuals after they have been 
subjected to the general experience of community life. •* For 60 year*," say* the author, 

41 we have taught In oOr schools what others have taught in thefrs ; the time has now 
come when we want to teach more effectively. We must take up the case of the Negro 
child and the curriculum/’ 

RURAL SCHOOLS 


58. Baker, L. B. Rural school builder. Southern workman, 58:472-74, Oc- 
tober 1930. 

The activities of W. B. Weaver, builder of public schools Id Gloucester County, Virginia, 
are described. 

59. Cooley, Bossa Belle. School acres; an adventure in rural education. 

New Haven, Yale university press, 1930. 158 p. 

The purpose of the author Is to show how bo met and farms were connected with the 
schools and bow a rural life was enriched, by a type of Industrial education aimllar to 
Hampton and Tuskegee. The author describes Penn School, stating that it la not a 
trade school nor merely an agricultural school ; It tries to equip the boys and girls far 
life In the country f to dovetail the life of the 8outh Carolina sea island Into the teaching 
at Penn school 

60. Dabney, T. L. Promoting education In Buckingham county. Southern 

workman, 58 : 373-76, August 1929. 9 ^ 

Description of the efforts to popularise education in Buckingham County, Virgin is. m 

61 Daniel, V. E. Present status and needs of Texas rural schools for Ne- i 

groea Bulletin (National association of teachers in colored schools), 11 : 13- 
16, December 1930. 

The author discusses In detail some of the features outlined in Bulletin 212 of the 
Texas stats department, glviog particular attention to: 1, Features in need of improve- 
ment; 2, causes of unsatisfactory work In rural schools; and 3, hopeful algo*. 

62. Stringer, S. L. A survey of two types of school systems for Negro edu- 

cation, a semiconsolidated school system without transportation in Coahoma 
County, Mississippi, and a consolidated school system with transportation in j 

Forrest County, Mississippi. Master's thesis, 1929. The University of Missis- 
sippi University, Miss. 88 p. ms. Ulus., maps, tables. : 

Reports the manner In which tiro superintendents In quite dissimilar counties In j 

Mississippi promote the idea oh improvement in educational facilities for Negroes as being 
beneficial to both racial groups. In Coahoma County this Improvement manifests itself 
in a geml consolidated or township system of -schools without transportation facilities 
and compares most favorably with the consolidated system of schools with transporta- 
tion facilities in Forrest County. 

63. Woodson, Cartel* Godwin. The rural Ne^ro. Washington, D. C. The 
Association for the Study of Negro life and history, inc. t 1930. p. 180-225. 

Ulus, tables, map. 

The activities of the Julius Roeenwald fund In establishing schools for Negroes in * 

the rural sections of the Booth are briefly given, with some indication of the modal ’ 

value of the conditions of the appropriations, that is, requiring the cooperation of state 
and d tine ns. 1 * 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


04. Alabama. Statu board of education. Rules and regulations for rlrasnlfl % 
« cation arid tecredltment of secondary schools for Negroes. Montgomery, AM., 
1929. 

*v, Details pertaining to accmditment of high schools for Negroes la Alabama, with 
4 S list of the accredited schools appended. Program of stadias required by state, text- 
books, and charts of minimum content of courses of study. 
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65. Bachman, Frank F. High schools la the South. Review of reviews, 

72, July 1928. 

M°*t notable feature In tbe development of public education to the South during the 
last two decade* la tbe growth of public schools. There were 185 public accredited high 
•chcK>la for Negroes and many more unaccredited with a total enrollment of 41,328, In 



66 . Barnett, Ferdinand L. The Negro and secondary education In Kansas. 

Master’* thesis, 1930. The University of Wichita, Wichita, Kans. 1{6 d ms. 
tables, diagrs. V ' 

In thin tbe* U Is reported ■ study of tbe fsctors affecting *econdery education of 
Negroes In Kansas. The writer found thst parental occupation had much to do with 
progress through school, tbs lower the economic level, the smaller the chance for 
succmw or even continuance. The lack of normal family relations such as disorganlsa- 
tlon by death of one parent, or aeparatlon of parenta alao had a detrimental effect. Poor 
attendance characterlatic of Negro students was discovered to be si by-product of eco- 
nomic status. Recreational facilities offered In the schools were enjoyed by Negro 
students with the exception of basket-ball and the swimming pool. Improvement could 
be made In direction ot leisure activities. Case studies brought to light the fact that 
economic conditions were responsible for probation students. Expectation after gradua- 
tlon gave no accurate Indication of occupation entered by Negro boys and girls. 

67. Brawley, Benjamin G. A dilemma for educator*. Southern workman 
80 : 206-0, May 1030. 

An Indictment of poor preparation directed against tbe hlgb*chool *raduat« who 
enters college. 


68. Favrot, Leo 1L Some facts about Negro high schools and their distribu- 
tion and development In 14 Southern states. High-school quarterly, 17 : 139-54 
April 1929, 

The facts were gathered separately for urban and rural high school*. The purpose 
of the author la to show : 1, The present status of Negro high school, with respect to 
number, distribution, enrollment and number of teachers; 2, what Is being done for 
stimulation, development, and Improvement of tbe schools In these Southern states. 

69. Gilchrist, J. H. Alabama’s colored hlgh-school enrollment for T928-29. 
State normal Journal, 2 : 18-24, March 1929. 

The author states that the Increase In educational Interests la Indicated by the follow- 
ing reported Improvements: (1) Eight schools have erected new buildings; (2) six 
schools have provided additional classrooms; (8) three schools have bad auditoriums 
erected ; (4) nine schools have secured equipment for famishing building*; (5) fourteen 
schoo ls bare undergone Improvement of buildings and grounda ; (9) lighting plants have 
been Installed at Montgomery County training school and Street manual training school • 
(7) seven schools have additional laboratory equipment; and (8) forty schools have 
begun libraries or supplemented them. 

70. Hamms, T. A. A study of the status of Negro teachers in 18 accredited 
high schools of North Carolina. 1928-29. Agricultural and technical college, 
Greensboro, N. O. ms. 

“This study briefly summarises as follows; There were 221 teacher, studied, 45 did 

“°* any de JP!®!’ * 14 b *‘ d A * B *««■*. 48 B. 8. degrees, 9 A. If degrees, S held 
other degrees. Forty-four were trained Id the schools of North Carolina ; 22 of t w "» p 

A * to (e#chln * experience. It was found that the majority 
of teacher, had teaching experience less than alx years. Tbs average monthly salary 
ranged from 970 to 990 ." ^ saiaiy 

7L Harris, Jessie Mss Gross. The manner In which the Harriet Beecher 
Stowe junior high school la meeting junior-high school objective*. Master's 
t^jfcla, 1928. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 78 p. ms. tables. 

Reports a bibliographical survey of current educational literature which dees sa the 
adne outstanding objectives of the Junior high school: Retention of pupil*, econoaay of 
time, recognition of Individual difference*, exploration and guldanot, provision for heals. 
Bings of vocatlonkl eduction ; recognising tbs nature of tht child, prodding tbs r on *l- 

** CBrta * ,aper,OT •eholavshlp, and txaprovtngThe disciplinary 
situation ad socialising opportunities. Tbs points Is which the HdMit ~ ~ 

^aior high school was lacking were embodied la s qssallnnsslio which we 


we* submitted te 
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the faculty of tba school Recommendations are made on basis of the findings in litera- 
ture and the answers to the questionnaires that soqgei attention be giTen to orientation, 
guidance, extracurricular activities, and Instruction adapted to the needs of adolescent 
pupils, and that teachers instruct in not more than one major field. 

72. Hawkins, Mason A. Frederick Douglass high school. Washington, 
D. 0., The Associated Publishers, Inc, 1930. 

"A 17-year period aurvey of a colored high school in Baltimore, Md. Notes specific 
trends toward higher levels; final test based upon results in vocation outcomes and 
Individual adjustments ; lack of occupations] opportunity in skilled work localises a 
specific problem for this school'* Doctor's thesis, 1980. University of Pennsylvania. 

73. Ingram, 8. J. Recent progress of Negro high schools in Mississippi 

Master’s thesis, 1930, Ttrthne university of Louisiana, New Orleans. 70 
p. ms. maps, tables. J* > 

High schools for Negroes in Mississippi are of three types : Town, county, and private 
or church ; and are of four classes : 1, 2, 8, or 4 yeara The program of study is 
modeled after the course of study in the white schools. Progress in education for 
Negroes in Mississippi (particularly Industrial education) has been stimulated largely 
by the peneral education board, the Rosenwald fund, the Slater fund, and the Jean* 
fund, and not by the state. 

74. North Carolina high-school seniors. Southern workmen, B7 : 168-69, April 

192& 

The author summarises the results of testa given North Carolina high-school seniors, 
and the results of social Information data. He alio compares the result! of the same 
test given to white students. #> 

75. Reitnouer, Minnie G. A comparative study of the achievements of New 
Orleans* tenth-grade colored pupils in reading comprehension, vocabulary, and 
spelling. Master’s thesis, 1928. University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 100 p. m& tables, diagra. 

Reports a study of the achievement of tenth-grade colored puplla of three private 
denominational and one public school In New Orleans, Id reading comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, and spelling. The tests used were the Tborndlke-McCall scale for the understand- 
ing of sentences, form 2 ; the Inglie vocabulary teats, form A ; anil ‘ the Seven 8 spell- 
ing scale, lists XIII to XVI inclusive. Retardations of 4 yeara In reading comprehen- 
sion, 6.6 years In vocabulary, and 2 years in spelling were found. High, low, and 
^-medium correlations were found between, the three achievements and much varatlon 
among the four schools. The recommendation is made that definite remedial steps be 
undertaken. 

76. Robinson, W. A. The present statue of hlgh-school education among 
Negroes — a factual and critical survey. Bulletin (National association of 
teacher* in colored schools), 11: 8-10, November 1030. 

The lack of facilities, which are ordinarily taken for granted, la conaldbred in this 
study ; also the training of an incentive offered teacher* ; and the statue of the princi- 
pal. The author tank* the rat-ione states from which information waa received aa to 
teachers' salaries, libraries, industrial and vocational training facilities, health facilities 
and supervision, and provision for cultural experiences. 

77. Shaw university, Raleigh, N. C: Studies by thp Pestalozxl dub. 1028-20. 
Raleigh, N. C„ Shaw university [1020], 40 p. ms. 

"This la a compilation of papers by college students dealing with the following 

topics : Nonstandard Negro high schools, development of private Negro education In 

North Carolina, . comparative study of Negro and white education in North Carolina, 
and other minor papers." 

78. Smith, & BL, Jr. ▲ study of the accredited Negro high schools of North 
Carolina over a period of four years to determine number of graduates entering 
college. 1928-29. Agricultural and technical college, Greensboro, N. O. 

“ In this study 24 schools responded. The general tread in the number of high- 
school graduates was slightly npward. The trend in the number of students entering 

college wee markedly upward during the three first years of the study. In the first 

ysnr, less dua half of the hlgh-school graduate* entered college. Daring all the other 
peers, more than SO per cent entered college.” 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 



CKNEBAL ' { 

TO. Burch, M. L. Columbia university and Interracial relation* Southern 
workman. 56: 191-93. April 1930. 

Beginning* of tbe Negro education club at Teacher* college, with ■ cample program 
of one M Big meeting ** of a summer session. 

SO. Dillard, James H. The- Negro goes to college. World 1 * work, 55 : 337-40. 
January 1928. 

The need for the recognition of the desire for higher education on the pnrt of Negroaa 
la brought oot with a brief discussion of factors Involved. 

*81. Du Boia, W. E. Burghardt. Education ana work. Howard university 
bulletin, 9:5-22, January 1931. 

The author review* the controversy be.ed upon tbe problem of college and Industrial 
education for American Negroes a* it arose in the past and a* he finds It In its present 
aspect. According to him neither type of training has achieved Us objective, the college 
having produced a white-collar proletariat, depending for support on an economic founda- 
tion which doea not exist ; tbe Industrial school producing a tradesman for a civilisation 
no longer accommodating the small jobber. The author makes, no attempt to solve the 
problem, but snggesta thtft the teachers, whose duty It la to train leaders In the coltural- 
vocatiqnal college of to-day, be trained social statesmen of a high order, able to Inculcate 
the Ideals of poverty, work, knowledge, sacrifice, and beauty into young men and women 
of ability, vision and will. 


82. Education, 1928. Crisis, 35 : 259-63, August 1928. 

This article presents a review for the year of education for Negroes Jn (1) Negro in- 
stltutione.- their endowment* and Incomes, enrollments, and graduates; (2) and the 
enrollment of colored atudenta In Northern Institution* degrees granted, honors awarded 
and statement of position on admission of Negro students. 

83. Enrollment In Negro universities and colleges. Botaool and society 28:’ 
401-2, September 29, 1928. 

Report of the major findings of tbe committee from the United States OBce of educa- 
tion which made the survey of Negro colleges snd universities. Despite a doubling of 
the number of institutions of collegiate rank and a six fold Increase in enrollments, 
there Is still a serious lack of qualified teachers for Negro educables under 19 years of * 


84. McNeely, J. H. Higher education of Negroes Is making marked progress. 
, School life, 14 >87, October 1928. 

Surrey directed by Bureau of education shows enrollment In 79 Institutions has 
Increased sixfold In 10 years. Many Negro teachers and clergymen are not well trained. 
Number Id profmlona la rapid!/ Increaainjf. 

85. United States. Bureau of educa&on. 8urvey of Negro colleges and uni- 
versities. Prepared In the division of Higher education, Arthur J. Klein, ?blet 
Washington, Government printing office, 1929. 964 p. (Bulletin, 1928 no 7 ) 

The control, finance, and educational services of 79 colleges end universities, lncladlM 
private, denominational, and atate schools, were studied. Separate chapters of tbu 
volume are published as follows: One, two. an* three contain tbe general introduction 
and summary. The remaining 17 chapter* art concerned with schools In tbe following 
state*: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, OeofgW Kentucky 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma. PeDnsrivanLa 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wsot Virginia. 

ADMINISTRATION ^ 

86. Callver, Ambrose. Deans and registrar*. V Crisis, 86 : 864, 822. April 

1928. ™ , v* 

A discussion of tbe organisation and work of the National association of eOBaaUta dm. 
and registrar* la Negro schools. 1 . , 

87. — Some tendencies In higher education and their td the" 

' Hegro college. Opportunity, Journal of Negro Ufa 6:6, JanaRry,l£3&. 

A discussion of certain Innovations In the field of ooll«late education, tacludln*; 
Selective admissions; teaching methods; objective testing; personnel research; college 
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org*nUttio& ; fimpltflcatioD and unlficattofi tl the curriculum ; general comprehensive 
examinations ; cooperation In edncmtloD ; and college mergers. The collegiate education 
of Negroes In dlscusaeMn gelation to tbene newer tendencies and suggestions are made 
concerning the necesalij of colleges for Negroes Introducing tome of the Innovating 
practices. 

88. Congress assigns another function to Bureau of education. School life, 14 : 
127. March, 1929. 

The following duty was assigned to the United States Office of education : Required to 
make regular inspections of Howard university, an institution for Negroes, which has 
long received congressional appropriations. Conference considers action under new 
statute. Professional training to be promoted. 

89. Greenleaf^ Walter J. Negro land-grant colleges. In his Land-grant col- 
leges and unlTeraltlss, year ended June 80, 1920. p. 74-87. Washington, Govern- 
ment printing office, 1980. (U. 8. Office of education. Bulletin, 1930, no. 28.) 

This is Part III of Land-grant colleges and unlver^tes bulletin, and contains a direc- 
tory of Negro land-grant colleges and analysis of staff, student*. Income and receipts, and 
expenditures. 

90. Ilea, IL R Standardizing the Negro college Peabody Journal of educa- 
tion, 6:96-101, September, 1928. 

The recommendation was made that 14 Negroes ought to become sufficiently interested 
in standardising the training which their youths are to receive to pool the resources of 
all the schools of a state • • • and establish one really flr»t-claas college ” It la 

also suggested that some attention be given to substanco taught. Id order that tbs 
professions may have a public to support them. 

91. Wilkinson, R. S. The Negro colleges of South Carolina. [1928] State 
agricultural and mechanical college, Orangeburg, 8. 0. 

"A general survey, Including organisation, plant equipment, curricula, enrollment, 
faculty preparation, endowment, etc." 


CURRICULUM 

92. Bond, Horace Hans. Human nature and its study In Negro colleges. 

Opportunity, 6:38-39, February 1928. , 

The writer suggests that Negro life may be studied much more effectively from 
many points of view by trained Negro students rather than trained or untrained mem- 
bers of Another racial group. 

93. Clark, J. L. Race- relations course in a state college. Southern work- 
man, 69: 56-67, February 1930. 

Sine, 1922, Samuel Houston state teacher, college has offered s couree In raoe 
relation* dating the regnlsr session, the summer seesloo, and by extension. Enrollment 
In tbeae course* has greatly Increased from year to year. 

94. Head, H. S. Hand weaving In a college course. Southern workman, 
68 : 209-11, May 1929, Was. 

The defence of wearing In a college course ie stated as foil owe : " it has a distinct 
cultural nlue, It develops the artistic sense, creative ability and manipulative skill, and 
traina In Accuracy.” ( 1 ' jr 

96. Johnson, Gladys. ▲ study of the music schools and departments of the 
A and B class colleges for the Negro. Master's thesis, 1928. Northwestern 
university, Bvanston, UL 190 p. ms. tables. 

Prom a comparison of the music schools and departments ef several colleges for 
Negroes which fall into A and B classifications of the North Carolina state department 
of education, with five leading music school, la the country. It la found that In the 
Northern Institutions tuition la higher, the number of teacbera and graduate* U larger, 
and teachers salaries higher than la the Sou then echos* la the light of these dif- 
ferences, tha aethoe states that BoMhira a ch ao l a need to standardise their work In mosle 
a* that their e atit a ea wlU M rtecfiM anywhere ; t* Inves tigat e and seek to Isapsotf 
financial conditions; sad to develop music Unfi M ta many iaetttutlone. 
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06. Fauaet, Jessie. In Talladega. Or lsls, 35 : 47-48, February 1928. 

A brief description of Impressions gained at Talladega college, In Talladega, Ala. 

97. Fisher, Isaac. Florida builds Its state Negro college. Southern work- 
man 58 : 507-12, November 1929. Ulus. 

Description of the recent Improvements and additions to the plant of tbe Florida 
Agricultural and mechanical college. 

98. Jones, Lance G. E. An Englishman sees Hampton. Southern workman, 
68 : 370-78, August 1029. 

‘ All Hampton's problems are not solved through Its prroent stage of development. 
A dearth of reel work Is Imminent; the effect of the urbnn drift la felt; need for hlgh- 
school teachers la sufficiently Insistent to cause that field to be stressed. N It would 
be regrettable, however, to make a departure ttfm Hampton tradition.’’ 

99. United States. Office of education. Negro land-grant colleges. In Sur- 
vey of land-grant colleges and universities. VoL II, p. 837-913. Washington. 
Government printing office, 1930. (Bulletin, 1930, no. 9.) 

A picture of tbe status of Negro land-grant colleges, Introduced by a brief historical 
summary and containing details as to control and finance, educational organisation and 
accomplishments, entrance requirements, student enrollments and degrees, Is given In 
tbls section of the land-grant college Surrey. Recommendations are made that a number 
of outstanding changes be made In tbe government, administration, organisation, and 
educational programs of tbe colleges. 

THE STUDENTS 

100. Callver, Ambrose. *A personnel study of . Negro college student. 
Doctor’s thesis, 1930. Teachers college, Columbia university, New York city. 

Tbe social, economic, and Intellectual background ; scholastic achievement and IntereMt ; 
and extracurricular activities of 409 students who entered Flak university during the 
years 1620-1928 were studied, lrom freshman questionnaires, students’ application blanks, 
blgh-school transcripts, college transcripts of advanced standing students, registrar's per- 
manent record cards, etc. Conclusions : " The Influence of certain background factors 
seems to be definitely reflected In tbe trend of college enrollment at Flak university, 
and In tbe equipment which the students bring to college; and that certain background 
factors seem to have a definite influence on the subsequent achievement of college 
students.” The author recommends that further study be of Negro colleges along 

Unas similar to the present study. 

101. Cooper, Peter. . An investigation of racial differences of college students 
in respect to personality traits. 1928. Talladega college, Talladega, Ala. 

In this study 28 men and 28 women, Negro students, west given the Allport s seen dunce 
submission reaction test. Also a comparison was mads between the subjective judgments 
of two teachers on these CO students and tbe objective results as revealed by these teats. 
Results: Tbe Negro students showed practically the same central tendencies as 'art 
indicated by the Allports among white students. There are wide individual differences 
within both white and Negro groups, but an Inappreciable difference between the mean* 
and medians of the two races. Among tbe men the range of dlfferaacss within the group 
extends from plus 20 to minus 29; in tbe case of women from pine 40 to minus 18. 
But In comparing tbe means of the two raoee there Is e difference of only 1.4 among 
the women and 1.0 among the men. Before the testa were given two teachers ranked 
the students In the order of ascendance and submission. A comparison of these rankings 
with those gained through tbe teats showed positive correlations pf .80 and .87. 

nACHnt-TBAININQ 

100. Binnion, & B. Solving the Negro problem through education. Current 
history, 80:281-36, May, 192®. lllus. 

Tbs writer atm tea that the establishment of a department of educational aotto ln gy for 
special study of race problems at Georgs Peabody eailags tor tea chore is tbs moat striking 
.sad unique gift mnda by the Booenwnld toad. 
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108. Brawley, Benjamin O. The profession and the teacher. Southern 
workman, OT : 4©-86, December,' 1988. 

The author states that everything elae In education Is- subordinate to effective teaching. 

He adds that a new conception of the Importance of this matter will come to our Negro 
people when they go back to the fundamental purpose of all onr work In education, which 
la the training of onr future ettisenn. 

104. Harrison, G. L. Teacher training In the Negro land-grant colleges. 
Master's thesis, 1029. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio., 122 p. ms. 

Teaching training In the 17 land-grant colleges for Negroes wao Investigated by means 
of questionnaires, all of which ware returned. After detailed description of facilities and 
practices In teacher training In each Institution, the author summarises hit data under 
the headings financial support, fneilltiei for administration of practice teaching, practice 
teaching range of credit, direction and supervision of student teaching. In view of the 
facts discovered, recommendations along lines for improvement are made. 

105. McAllister, Jane Ellen. The training of' Negro teachers In Louisiana. 
Doctor’s thesis, 1929. Teachers college, Columbia university. New York, N. Y. 

95 p. me. 

The three outstanding factors in the training of Negro teachers In Louisiana m»j be 
stated as follows: (1) Although there exists a large number of teachers, they are not 
well trained; (2) teachertraining requirements for Negroea are too low; and (8) the 
state lacks faculties for training of tesdtera. The following remedial measores are sug- 
gested : (1) Establishment of state approved high schools ; (2) establUhment of two 
state-normal schools giving two yean of training, and within the next five years a 
teachers college which will give a four-year course; (8) change parish training schools 
to four-year high schools, giving one year of professional work— <the latter to be tem- 
porary nntll It can be arranged to otter the professional course subsequent to hlgh- 
school graduation; (4) cooperation with private and denominational schools within tha 
state; (A) adoption of the four rear plan which the atate department bad already 
presented to the General education board In August, 1927. 

106. KlsslsslppL State superintendent of education. Committee of Inves- 
tigation of the teacher-training facilities for Negroes in Mississippi. 
[Report] Jackson, Miss., September, 1980. 

The general purpose of the Committee was to Investigate teacher-training faculties 
for Negroes In Mississippi. In pu reliance of Its task, however, the Committee thought 
it wise to form a subcommittee on elementary schools, and to request such committee 
to make a partial personnel, study of the Negro elementary schools in several counties. 

To this end 9 typical counties were selected and a total of 102 schools were studied. 

It waa found that attendance, length of term, training and salaries of teachers, library 
facilities, condition of grounds and buildings, equipment, rating of school, and type of 
Instruction were all far below minimum standards. 

107. Newbold, M. 0. Using Hampton in North Carolina. Southern workman, 

57 : 346-49, September, 192A 

Hampton has belied North Carolina In a dilemma kg offering courses of collegiate rank 
to train teachers, a large number of wtaKfii come from North Carolina. A new sort of 
crisis is being faced la North Carolina now — the lack of facilities tor offering graduate ' 

work in the stats to Negroea. 

108. Peeler, Virginia. The colored-school teacher in New Orleans. New Or- 
leans, La., High school scholarship association, Inc., n. d. (Supplementary 
vocational Information monographs, no. 4.) 

The field for the colored public-school teacher in New Orleans la very much crowded 
and only exceptional sebo'aatic qualifications will merit attention. Vocational teachers, 
however, are needed sad will be for some time. 

109. Bussell, H. <1 Hie training of the teachers In the colored high schools 

of Kentucky. Master’s thesis, 1909. University of Olndnnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. % 
72 p. m. maps, tables * 

This study presents facts coo earning the status of tea char preparation tn high schools 
for Negroes in Kentucky. It Is shown that a better grads of teacher is employed la the 
larger high schools than tn tbs smaller ones. Nearly half A the teachers do net most 
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minimum certification requirements, bat may operate on provisional certificate*. The state 
ipakoe insufficient provlttlon for training Negro teachers on a collegiate level, the majority 
of thoae meeting requirements having received their training In other state*. The praesln* 
need la cooperation of Negro leadership with constituted educational and legislative 
authorities of the state. 

110. Saundle, H. P. The preparation and professional training of the Negro 
hlgh-whool teachers In West Virginia. Master’s thesis. 1928. University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 88 p. ms. 

of 162 teachers In 21 high schools for Negroes of West Virginia. Findings' 
9.2 per cent are teaching aubjecta for which they have had do collegiate training; i»i 
per cent are below the North central association standard ; the median number of semester 
hours for each group of teachers ranges from 87 down to 8. distributed aa follows 
acleoce teacher*, 87; French teachers, 22; Baalish teachers. 20 «0; social science teach 
era. 20.33 ; chemistry teachers, 18.18 ; history teaebara, 12.66 ; mathematics teachers, 12 6 
Latin teachers, 10.4 ; biology teachers, 10 ; physics teachers, 8.” ' ' 

111. Wooftef, Thomas Jackson. (Education.] In hit Black yeomanry ; | 
Life on St. Helena Island. New York, Henry Holt and company Inc 1930 
p. 186-204.- 

The real educational opportunity of Bt. Helena laland la not In the public schools 
which suffer from all the handicaps of the Southern rural schools for Negroes but In 
the Penn Noruyil industrial and agricultural school, the program of which includes “ a 
broad type of training and of character bnllAlag for Its pupils, and a wlte leadership and 
stimulation of all (he essential activities of the community." 

MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 

112. Municipal college for Negroes. School and society, 32 : 692, November 
22, 1930, 

Announcement of the establishment of the municipal college at Louisville, Ky. p the first 
of Its kind for Negroes Id the United State*. 

GRADUATE WORK 

113. Greene, Harry W. The i*h. D. and the Negro. Opportunity, 6 : 267-69, 
September 1028. tables. 

The Institution* from which Negroes have obtained the Ph. D. degree are llated with 
the number of degree* awarded by each to 1826-1927. The fields In which the degree* 
were taken are glveo, together with a brief dlacuaslon of the requirements, costa, possible 
Tocatloos open, aod problems sod handicaps. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 

GENERAL REFERENCES 

114. Doggett, A. B., Jr. More Bkllled workers for Baltimore. Oolored voca* 
tfonal school of Baltimore. Southern workman, 89; 209-14, May 1980. Ulus. 

Describes the work of the Colored vocational acbool of Baltimore wblch, the author 
•ay*, Is supplying the city with trained workers. 

115. Gregg". J. E. Industrial training for the Negro. Annal* olthe Ameri- 
can academy of political and social science, 140 : 122-27, November 192a blbllog 

Trace* Industrial training of Negroen since slavee were first brought to America. Con- 
, elders four guiding principles essential i Regard for community needs ; thoroughness In 
training ; raising above level of depressing monotony ; accompaniment with cultural studies. 

116 Lindsey, T. T. Do the white and colored races differ In mechanical 
ability? Peatxxly Journal of education, 7 : 160-63, November 1929. 

" Teat* of mechanical aptitude and mechanical ability ye re give* to 100 white boy* 
•Bd to 100 Negro boys In order tp compare their mechanical ability. The results of the 
study show that the white group made better pcoroe than did the colored group* a* each 
of tbe tests. There |* * wider spread of scoria about thb maan far the Negroes tK ** for 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

117. C. Si Balancing a community with agriculture. Southern work- 
man, 67 : 72-9, February 1928. illus. 

* \ brief history of Kendleton. Tex., with particular note of the agricultural education 
which hae been Introduced and which haa raised the level of the whole community. 

118. Floyd, Arthur. The attitude of Negro vocational agriculture and home 
economics pupils toward farming as a factor affecting the program of agrlcul- 
iural education. Master's thesis, 1929. Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 106 
p. ms., tables. 

This study reporta an Investigation In certain Alabama countie*, by personal visits, a 
ntudy of project record*, and questionnaire* to ascertain the nttltude of Negro agricultural 
u nd home economic* pupil* toward* farming as a vocation. About half the pupil* In both 
group* expre*aed complete satisfaction with farming and living In the country. The 
greatest need* felt by them were spending money, decent clothe*, convenient transportation 
facilities, and reading matter. The school should attempt to break down the mind nH of 
pupil* who believe that nrban lift* Is superior to rural life by showing the significant 
advantages of each. Some effort should be made to Instruct the parents In the Importance 
of satisfying the most argent netti of farm youth. 

119 Mitchell, F. T. Superior teacher of vocational agriculture. Southern 
workman. 69:313-17, July* 1930. illus. 

Brief report of the work of A. E. Wood*, first superior teacher of vocational agriculture 
In Arkansas. The nine major divisions of the score card by which rank Is given 
ure: (1) Types of Instruction; (2) enrollment ; (8) supervised farm practice; (4) group 
leadership activities; (0> participation In special state activities; 16) preparation for 
"methods of Instruction; <7| physical plant and equipment; (8) publicity program; and 
(8) evidence of a knowledge of copnn«nlty seeds In hl» plan o^jrork. 

Mr. JVoods scored 988 polpts otft of a possible 1,000. 

120. Vocational agricultural education In Arkansas. Southern work- 
man, 69 : 846-8, August 1980. " 

Through the activities of tha departments of the Smlth-Uughes vocational agriculture 
there haa been marked growth and development in agricultural education In Arkansas. 

121. Owens, G. New fanners of Virginia. Southern workman, 68 612- 

15. November 1929. 

A state- wide orga nlmtion of th^ boys enrolled In the agricultural departments of rural 
public high schools. Three grade* of active membership are: Farm hand. Improved 
rarmer, and modern farmer. Gives member* new conception of possibilities and oppor- 
tunities bf agricultural education as well as pride In achievement*. 

122. Patterson, T. B. Taking the school to the farmer. Southern workiruin, 

57 : 392-94, October 1928. • • ' 

Description of the work of the Extension schools conducted by the Virginia Extension 
service and. the School of agriculture at Hampton Institute, with typical program. 

123. Sargent, H. O. Progress In training jlegro farmers. Southern workman, 

57 : 8-12. June 1928. * 

Increase* In number of schools and In enrollment Indicate that progresa Is being made 
in giving to Negro farm youth vocational training in agriculture. 

124. Wilson, Henry A. Development of Smlth-Hughee agriculture for 
Negroes in Arkansas. Master’s thesis, 1929. Ohio state university, Columbus. 
101 p. ms. , 

“An objective analysis and tabulation of data 'which are taken directly from reports 
of the vocational Instructors in Ne«ro school! of Arkansas. Reports were available 
for all years 1820-1927 Inclusive, eacnpt 1924. Findings : Substantial gains were made 
during tha period covered by the study In all-day, evening, part-time, and ‘ day-unit 

classes," 

HOME ECONOMICS 

(• 

128. Franklin, E R Home economics, a preparation for- service. Southern 

, workman, 69 : 386-66, August 193f^M 

U view of the fact that ** the bonpHPtbe best medium through whlob the standard 
Of llttttr Mtt he raised," thorough 4*Wng in home economics contribute* much fo help 
make hotter end more cultureJ” homes and communities f 4 
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126. Jacobs, K 8. Pioneering In home economics among the Negroes of tide 
water, Virginia. Journal of home economics, 21 : 86-91, February 1929. 

It. E Breed ' 01 Cornw,U - N Y • her associate* in Norfolk 

ISb! C ° br ** teaChIn * ef h0Wbo,d lBdMtr, « t0 I*0P* Of 

127. Wilkinson, E. B. Development of home economics In Negro schools 
Journal of home economics, 20 : 394-98, June 192a 

Inefficiency marked the teaching of home economic* mrtfl the paanga of the Smith 
Hughe* act of 1917. The preaent Matos of home economic* .Uho“hfar 
ahowi great Improvement, and the fact that the Idea ha* been « aold ” to the nubile 

* “r~ f ° r ’" pr "r 1 rr" *■» ^ •* «* .< SLSS 

through the development of character, a higher aenae of thrift and booeaty and a 
higher reapect for law and order." f , Q * 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

128. Bullock, Balph W. A study of occupational choice of Negro high-school 
boys. Crisis, 37 : 301-08, September 1930. 

? Dd ,' * tendeDcy ,or ™ egT0 high-sebool boy* to ahlft away from the occo- 
pations of their father* (excepting In the profeaalona). Fifty-live per cent axpreea a 
dealre to follow aome one of the profeasiont aa a life career. Only a email *r cent 

wlthont D7 a i", techn,c#l * nd commercial field* These choice* have beS made 

2M I ^ onn * t ‘ on Monitory experience, for practically none of the 

200 «bool. atudled had any form of vocational guidance. The author anggeeta the need 
for greater emphaal* on vocational guidance on the part of high schools for Negroes. 

129. Colbert, Everett H, a study of the nature and requirements of New 
York city clerical occupation* open to Negro men end women. Master’s thesis 
1929. New York university, New York City. 55 p. ms 

The purpose of the author !• to answer the qneatlona : "How many Negro commercial 
worker, are there In New York city? What are the nature and the r«,uiremLu “ mS! 

MerU^m y ° uUl look forwHrd to » career In aome commercial or 

clerical pursuit or will his training for auch work be unneceaaary 1 " 

tera ,^ cle i rl | c ‘ 1 occupation. " i. used broadly to Include such occupation, aa are 

a'nd^fieh* th * 8Ut ** C * n * n> r * port *' combinations of them occupation* 

and such other office occupation* and combinations aa are clerical In function. • * 

. * PP * ar * ff° m tW * ,£Qdj tUt hi creasing number* of Negroes are entering the 
clerical occupation* each year; that aalde from civil service a large percentage^ the 

2SSl. O ^u!S 0D ' ‘ r *> 0f i b€ oomb,n * tl0n fw; worthy trait, of character and proper 
“ “‘ " d * Bre °* prlnM Importance In preparation for the clerical occupations; 

office egr ° c er c * worker doe. not cause an employment problem In the mixed 

. 130. Covington, Floyd C. Occupational choices In relation to economic 

opportunities of Negro youth in Pittsburgh. Curriculum study and educational 

research bulletin (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 8 : 1*3-34, January-February 1929 

‘ Tbl * ™ rk »■'»*•«» «>“ * «tmiy of- 484 Negro boy. and girt, enrolled In Fifth Avenue 
Bchenley, Westlnghouae, and Peabody high schools." 

131. Dlmmlck, B. A. Occupational survey of colored boys of Pittsburgh. 
University of Pittsburgh, School of education Journal, 5: 188-47, June 1930 
The at.tl.tlca from this study show that the larger the company, the smaller the 
°. pportan,t * cok>red employment The majority of colored men am- 
P' 0 **? «L. 7 T? lD **" Mp * clt ' ° f ‘•borers or Janitor* Of eight large occup. 

•urveyed .ntomoMle and transportation - stands fifth in oppoSnltyfor 
the coloredmen. Of 144 Allied mechanic <jo were mouldere-desplte the ffictthlt tbe!e 
were no registrations in the foundry coarse offered by Pittsburgh public trade schools 

colored boy most look for hlw.opportunlty as chauffeur-mechanic of private faankly. 

132 Falrclough, Alice Brown. A study of occupational opportunities for 
Negro women in New York city. Master’s thesis, -1929. New York university 
New York city, 67 p. ms. 

**“ • Dthor *■ *> «c«tnln-and Hat occupational opportnnlUa* and 
occupational trend* of Negro women la New Yerk oUy. The personal interview was 
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entirely in this study. The material+preseDted disclose* t£at : ** Negro women In 
Sew York city IV engaged in a variety of occupations. They are found In the pro- 
regions, in commercial work, In domestic and personal service, and In industry. The 
[opportunities for Negro womeh in the professions are decreasing, but opportunities for 
pompetent commercial worker* are increasing. The trend l* away from Negro domeatlc 
workers to the industries which are absorbing more and more Negro women." Tables ana 
appendices are Included. 


133. Fraser, Lionel B. Educational and vocational guidance of Negro youth. 
'* Opportunity, 8 : 241-43, August 1930. 

^ In view of tbs high mortality of Negro students before con^pletlng the ninth grade, 
c it is suggested that there be a modification of ftp program of studies in our secondary 
p schools In order to enable the youth of the race to choose properly their life * vocation. # 

134. Mays, B. B. After college, what? for the Negro. Crisis, 37 : 408- IX), 
December 1930. 

The purpose of the author was to find what is being done In Negro high schools and 
colleges |o aid Negro students in }n Intelligent choice of occupations. The results of 
l this study show that practically nothing is being done. 

135. Mebane, E. A. Vocational choices of secondary students in the Negro 
' accredited high schools of North Carolina. 1928-29. Agricultural and technical 
t college. Greensboro, N. C. ms. 

, “ The purpose of this study was to assemble and classify vocational choices in order 

» to furnish a scientific basis for vocational guidance. Thirty-eight schools were surveyed 
I [The moat popular choice* was professional. Trades and bus loess occupational groups 
were proportionally small In comparison with the professional group. The clerical group 
iWbh second in choice among the girls and trade was third." 

136. Parks, 1L Occupational survey of Negro high-school students. Louis* 

' ville, Ky., 1929. < 

I Fourteen hundred and ninety-six occupations of parents of Central colored hlgh- 
} school students were listed and classified together with vocational choices of students. 
Questionnaires filled out by 742 high-school student* were studied and gave Information 
regarding the occupation of parenta or guardian and th^ occupational choices of stodenta 

“ The fact that 52 per cent of the students of the Centra] colored high school at Louis- 
rllle, Ky., have selected professions as vocations Is significant. In view of their oppor- 
tunities for such work this disproportion In occupational objectives Is lamentable and 
suggests that adequate occupational information la needed by our students In helping 
them choose aa occupation wisely. This info ima don could be given through extra- 
curricular activities or in the course of study. Greater facilities might be provided for 
training in n large number of vocations." 


137. Wllkenon, D. A. The vocational choices of Virginia high -school seniors. 
Virginia teachers’ bulletin, 7 : 1-6, November 1930. 

A study to ascertain the diversity and nature of the vocational choices of high-acbool 
seniors and to note whether differences were evident between the occupational Interests 
of rural and urban students. The results show that the larger percentage of seniors 
make choices of professions; that there is greater diversity among rural than urban 
boys ; that choices of rural and urban girls show no marked differences. 

> V MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 

138. Beckham, Albert A A study of the Intelligence of colored adolescents of 
different economic and social status in typical metropolitan areas. Doctor 1 ! 
thesis, 1939. New York university. New York, N. Y. 91 p. ma. tables, diagrs. 

This study reports an analysis of the Intelligence of adolescent Negro boys and girls 
from New York, Baltimore, and Washington (including a group of delinquent boys from 
Blue Plains, D. Cj t as measured by Individual tests and in relation to the social-economic 
standing. V 

Findings': Tbs NeW York city group ranked highest In Intelligence, the Washington 
group second, and the Baltimore group third. The delinquent group was far below the 
other' groups. Social-economic status proved significant In the Intelligence of colored 
adolescents. Children from small families bad higher 1. <).*■ than children from large 
families. The need tot vocational guidance was brought out through the lack of choice 
of vocation or the eboos&g of s vocation in which possibilities of success were doubtful. 
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189. Garth, Thomas BusaalL Race psychology. A study of racial mental 
differences. Introdoctlon by R. 8. Woodworth. New York, Whittlesey, House' 
McGraw-Hill book company, Inc. 260 p. 

This work summarises the revolts of numerous scientific studies In racial differences 
In Intellect, character, and temperament. Instead of finding M clesr-cut racial differences 
in mental proeease*/’ which the author states was his expectation at the outset of the 
study, he discovers that selection, nurture, and the mobility of race exercise certain 
modifying powers upon traits. 

140. — ; Lovelady, Bert TL and Smith, Hale W. The Intelligence and 

achievement of Southern Negro children. School and society, 32 : 431-85, Sep- 
tember 27, 1930. 

The study Investigates the extent to which educational kchievement influences group 
Intelligence scores of Southern Negro children. Summarises as follows : (1) Mental-growth 
line of Negro children starts at same point as whites but lags behind with increasing 
years. Retarding factors is not pubic stress. (2) Educational retardation Is 61.1 per 
cent. Retardation less in upper than in lower grades. (3) MA of Negroes lower than 
that of whites. (4) CA of Negroes above that of whites. (5) "The educational age is 
above that of the mental age of the Negroes, and the achievement ratio is consistently 
above that of whites, on the average of 108.” (6) Correlation between intelligence and 
factor* of education combined is quite high, .81. Utile left for other factors, (7) 
School grade and educational achievement have equrf] weight In influencing Intelligence 
scores. ^ 

141. Graham, James L. A quantitative comparison of rational responses of 
Negro and white college students. Journal of social psychology, 1 : 177-120, Feb- 
ruary 1930, btbliog. 

A battery of nixie tests was Administered to two different racial groups : Negro students 
st Kt*k university, and white itudents at Peabody college, Middle Tennessee state teacben 
college, and the University of Kentucky at Lexington, Ky. While the question as to 
whether the differences between the races are innate or dugpo a more stimulating white 
milieu was unsolved. It was found that 86-87 per cent of Negro college students reached 
or surpassed, the median intelligence scores of the tested whits students. 

142. A quantitative comparison of certain mental traits of Negro and 

white college students. Journal of social psychology, 1:267-85, May, 1930. 
tables. 

The data were obtained from the following tests: Rational learning, Otis self-adminis- 
tering tests of mental Ability, the Atkinson test, Mean's hard opposite testa, Myers* mental 
measure, the Kent- R omo off free association test, and the Army alpha. The general 
conclusion reached waa that differences aa measured by these tests do exist between two 
groups of white and Negro college students. "The tread of these differences seem to 
indicate that the white group studied is Inferior to tlje Negro group in the trait of memory, 
and superior in the traits of speed, accuracy, and persistence/' " 

143. Hewitt, A. A comparative study of white and colored pupils in a South- 
ern Rystem. Elementary school Journal, 81 : 111-19, October 1930* ♦ 

Ninety Colored and 86 white seventh-grade pupils, equilibrated in terms of grouping, 
supervision, etc., were studied. The greatest difference found between the two groups 
occurred in language. Both groups showed weakness in shill ty’ to distinguish likeness' 
and difference. Colored children seemed to put forth effort more nearly commensurate 
with their ability In junior high school organisations than tn other types of organisa- 
tions- The suggestion Is advanced that more careful grading, more objective comparisons, 
and higher standards than are now found would probably seres as Inducements for the 
intelligent colored children to put forth effort commensurate with tbeir ability. 

NiC 144 Hurlock, Elizabeth B. The will-temperament of white gnd Negro chil- 
dren. Journal of genetic psychology, 88 : 91-100, December 1930. 

The purpose of tbs study was to rnport an experiment designed te ass if any difference 
in personality traits exists wbqo white sad Negro children are given the Downey will 
temperament test, and when the crude scores, rather than the decile ooee generally ac- 
cepted, art used. The conclusion drawn Is that differences in temperamental traits do 
exist between Negro and whits children. The finer ike method of scoring of temperamental 
tests, the greeter the differences appear te be. 
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146. Peterson, Joseph. Methods of Investigating comparative abilities in 
races. Annals of the American academy of political and social science, 140: 

17&-85. November 1928. tobies, bibliog. 

The several problems considered In this study are : The need for effective tests ; the ass 
of standardised tests ; the question of securing representative samplings : taking note of 
qualitative dtfl^rences ; purpose of the tests ; general race differences. The author sug- 
gests that emphasis should be pnt on perfecting methods and technique and In deferring 
basty conclusions and evaluations of aptitudes. 

146. Price, Joseph St. Clair. The Intelligence of Negro college freshmen. 

School and society, 30 : 749-54, November 30, 1929. 

The aim of this study was : To determine whether there are any significant quantita- 
tive differences In the Intelligence of freshmen at first-rate colleges for Negroes ; and to 
compare the Intelligence of the total number of freshmen In Negro colleges with a group 
of Negro freshmen In white Northern universities and colleges; and to compare the Intel- 
ligence of this total number of freshmen with a group of 954 freshmen representing six 
American colleges. Crude score* on Intelligence tests were secured from 11 Negro col- 
leges and from six white colleges In the fall of 1927. In all of the Negro colleges there 
were students capable of doing standard college work. Twenty per cent of the Negro • 
freshman reach or exceed the median of the whites. At Ohio state university the differ 
cnee between tbd scores of 70 Negro freshmen and 867 Negro freshmen In seven Negro 
colleges on the OHs test of mental ability was negligible, being less than one point In favor 
of the latter. 

147. Measurement of intelligence of freshmen in Negro colleges. , 

1929. Collegiate institute. Institute, W. Va. 20 p. ms. * ' 

Tbia study Includes group, verbal. Intelligence tests of freshmen In the following 
Negro schools, together with those of freshmen In a number of white edncational Insti- 
tutions; Atlanta university, Fisk university, Hampton Institute, Howard university, 
Lincoln university, Morehouse college, Morgan college. North Carolina state college, Spel- 
man college. West Virginia collegiate Institute, Wllberforce university. 

148. Towns, Grace. The emotional attitudes of Negro girls In high school 
and college. Master’s thesis, 1929. Ohio state university, Columbus. 76 p. 

Purposes of the study were: (1) To discover the nature of emotional attitude# of 
Negro girls In high school and college; (2) to compare with white glrla of same ages; 

( 3) to compare, with feeble-minded glrla. Presaey X-0 teats were used. Conclusions: 
ill Emotional age apparently la not related to mental age; (2) emotional age apparently 
is not related to chronological age; <8Mfr most Individuals development In two of the 
three age scales Is usually rather closely related; (4) certain changes In emotional 
response at different chronological ages are found; (6) a difference In the emotional atti- 
tudes of Negro and white girls Is found : (•) results cannot be taken as significant for 
either social group due to circumstances involved In the Investigation; (7) little that la 
similar appeart In a comparison of the Negro and feeble-minded groupe. 

149. Varney, W. Drew. A comparative study of intelligence of Negroes and 
- whites. Master’a thesis, 1929. Universtty of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

100 p. mt*. 

This etudy U a summary of other studies to date, a personnel study of two groups — 
Negro and white— review of Inequalities of educational opportunities of the two. races, 
a nalysts of other social and economic factors. Findings: Other studies have not ade- 
quately recognised Inequalities of opportunity for the two races; granted equal opportu- 
nity, tbs apparent differences In Intelligence tend to decrease. 

180. Vitales, Morris 8. The mental status of the Negro. Annals of the 
American academy of political and social science, 140:166-77, Npvember 1928. 
dlagr., bibliog. 

A survey of the results of a number of typical studies of Negro-whlbe difference* In 
mentality as 'measured by psychological testa. Varied conclusions have been drawn: 
Definite Inferiority of the Negro ; probability of raclaJ mental equality under equal condi- 
tions ; doubt of superiority of the whites. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT * 

151. Addams, Jan*. Education by the current event. Survey, 64:461-61 
September 1, 1930. 

Juit as public Interest aroused by such current events as the Dayton trial, awl 
the EdlaoD birthday party makes such topics of educational rains, so achievement of 
• worthy Negroes may be received worthily and thereby an enormous loss of capacity may 
be avoided. 

152. Dabney, Thomas L. The importance of Negro history. Southern work- 
man, 58 : 558-62, December 1929. 

Dlicussloo, of the results of a questionnaire-study to tett the knowledge of Negro 
history possessed by 497 Negro •tudentg^Found them uninformed. 

153. Hope, John. Educational achievements and needs. Southern workman, 
58:147-54, April 1929. 

The achievements of the Negro during the past slxty-Ave years are briefly drawn- 
adaptation to a new drill union, climate, people, and language- The needs are given 
v as better public schools, better medical schools, a bettered rural life, better churches, 
better colleges, and a development of senses of cooperation and understanding. 

154. Lehman, Harvey C. and Witty, Paul A. The Negro child’s interest in 
writing poetry. Education, 49 : 346-54, February 1929. tables, diagra 

In line with utUlaatlon of Interests of children In curriculum-making, an attempt wai 
made to ascertain the per cent of Negro children engaging In writing poetry “Just for 
fun/’ as compared with white children. From a check Ust administered to over 5.000 
children, It was discovered that Negro children write poems much more commonly than 
do white children. 

155. Mitchell, Q. B. The comparative achievement of white, Mexican, and 
colored children In elementary public schools. Master's thesis, 1928. University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 96 p. ms. 

In thin study three distinct social environments are represented. One hundred children 
' of the fifth grade of each type of school, Negro, white, and Mexican, were selected. 
The writer proposes to ascertain the mental ability, educational attainment and general 
scholastic status of each group and tt%i to compare the three groups. In most of the 
tests white children outranked the Negro and Mexican children. The author states that 
" the probable cause appears to be a difference In mental ability. The possible cause 
of the difference In mental ability may be the disparity between the environment of the 
three groups. Another possible cause Is difference in heredity/* 

156. Thompson, Charles H* The educational achievements of Negro children. 
Annals of the American academy of political and social science, 140:l-ld» 
November 1928. 

The general purpose of the author Is " to make a critical summary appraisal of the 
educational achievement of Negro children/* The conclusion, given In the author’s own 
words, is as follows : M A critical appraisal of the facta with reference to the educational 
achievement of Negro children forces one to conclude: (1) That the doctrine of as 
Inherent mental inferiority of the Negro Is a myth unfounded by the most logical 
interpretation of the scientific facta on the subject produced to date; (2) That the 
mental and scholastic achievements of Negro children, are, in the main, a direct func- 
tion of their environmental and school opportunities rather than a**fonction of some 
inherent difference in mental ability; (8) That a philosophy of education based upon 
tbs current unwarranted Interpretations of achievement differences between white and 
Negro children, as due to inherent racial mental inferiority of the Negro, is not only 
unjust, but a little Short of disastrous, especially In view of the many disabilities the 
Negro ban to undergo In this country.' 9 

157. Wilbur, Bay Lyman. Negro education rise traced 8chool life, 16 : 70, 
December I960. 

Excerpt from radio talk — mention of the amaslng picture presented by education among 
Negroes ; abilities shown from achievements; creation of office of Specialist In the 
education of Negroes. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 

IB 8. Barn will, P. Blvera. A practical health program for elementary 
schools. Bulletin (Tuskegee institute, Ala.), 8:21-24, June-July 1928. 

Suggests a ** simple health program, practicable In the poorest of our thousands of 
colored schools scattered in small towns and rural communities throughout the South.” 

159. Daniel, Victor BL Negro health week : A national movement America, 
48 : 208-0, June 7, 1930. 

Prom a local beginning at Tuskegee and its surrounding county, this movement has 
spread to Include 28 states in which 97 per cent of the Negro population of the United 
States resides. 

100. Grant, Cora DeForest Ruggedness, the fourth “ R” In Negro education. 
Nation's schools, 1:55-59, February 1928. 

Report on the program of health work In the public schools of Washington, D. C., 
showing the strides in 41 ruggedn eea 4 made In the curriculum. 

161. Hayes, Blanche C. Health work In the colored schools of Charlotte, N. C. 
Bulletin (National association of teachers in colored schools), 10:19-21, May 
1930. 

A description of beslth work as carried on In the colored schools of Charlotte. N. C., 
covering the following topics: (1) The examination of children and correction of physical 
defects; (2) Control of communicable diseases; (3) Health education; (4) Preschool 
clinics. TJ* 

102 Mayo, Bachel. A health project In a colored school. Hygela (American 
medical association), 8:579-71, June 1930. 

Describes bow a health project .was carried out in one Negro school in a rural com- 
munity of coastal Carolina. The writer 4 ! description of the general .situation empha- 
sises : (1) The very great need for health education In this particular community of 
# five colored schools within a radius of eight miles; (2) The bareness and meagerneas of 
an education carried on in Inadequate buildings and with little or no equipment. 

163. Nichols, Franklin 0. Preparation of Negro youth for marriage and 
parenthood. Southern workman, 59 : 263-56, June 1930. 

Courses In social hygiene have been Inaugurated In several institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes. The outline of materials taught follows: (1) An understanding 
of the monogamous family as a center for Individual and social welfare; (2) the Negro 
family; lta history ; (8) An understanding of the biological, psychological, sociological, and 
etblcsl aspects of family life; (4) preparation of youth for the realities, responsibilities, 
snd spirit of marriage and parenthood. 

104. Boyater, Lawrence T. F and Hulvey, C. N. A study of the ratio of 
weight-height-age In Negro children. Read before the American pediatric so* 
ciety, St. Louis, Mo., May 20, 1929. (Pub. in American Journal of diseases of 
children.) 

44 A statistical study of fever 8,000 measurements of Negro children In connection with 
similar measurements of white children. The study reveals the fact that the various 
ratios, height to weight, height to weight for age. height to age, sic., In Negro children 
differ materially from similar ratios in whits children. 44 

165. Teaching Negroes how to play. Nation’s school b, 1 : 52, April 1928. 

In addition to the program of agricultural training, the Booker J. Washington school 
on wheels teaches Negroes bow to play. The school was built and equipped by 80,000 
Negroes anfl donated by them to the cooperative agricultural extension service with bead- 
quarters at Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. The service is supplied by the U. 8. 

I Department of agriculture in cooperation with the Alabama polytechnic Institute. 

166. Two million dollars for Negro health and education In New Orleans. 
American city, 48 : 110 f July 1930. lllus. 

Announcement of the availability of $2,000,000 for Dillard university for disseminat- 
ing education and health to Negroes In that section. A striking incident connected with 
the raising of the fund was Aha oversubscription by the Negroes in the community 
during a period of dep r ess io n, 
i 
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167. The White House conference on child health and protection. Com- 
mittee on the school child. Section HI-C, Thomas D. Wood, chairman. 
Report of subcommittee on the Negro school child. Washington, D. C., The 
Conference, 1990. 77 p. ms. Charts, tables. 

Reports (1) the status of public education for Negroes in the Southern state#; (2) 
public health service and health education for Negro school children to-day ; (8) program 
for the health and protection of American school children : and (4) private, semi private, 
state, and local health education enterprises. The study attempts to point out the weak 
nesses and shortcomings in the public schools for Negro children in the Southern states, 
to picture the program for health and protection of Negro children In the various states, 
to urge use of national health measures for both white and Negro children, and to set 
down logically organisations that may be of assistance in programs for health and 
protection of Negro school children. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


168. Bond, Horace H. What lies behind lynching. Nation, 128 : 870-1, June 
1030. 

Mental poverty and its causes are given as (be agencies responsible for a typical lynch 
lng. The causes are summed up as unequitable division of expenditures for education for 
Negroes and whites In states where education for whites la fat below the standard of 
other states. The solution proposed Is continued development of our theory of financing 
education. 

169. Brown, Forrest- Goodwill tour In Virginia. Southern workman, 58 : 
203-6, May 1929. 

Using the artistic approach by means of the Hampton quartet, a goodwill tour of a 
number of Virginia colleges was made. In this manner ft is hoped to develop a coopera- 
tive spirit, and Influence the thinking of the growing generation. 

170. Bryant, A/V*. Bessie D. The influence of education upon the Negro's 
standard of living. Master's thesis, 1930, Tulane university. New Orleans? La. 

** Shows that. In general, a rise of the standard of living goes along with increase of 
opportunities for education.” 

171. Caldwell, 18. A school that teaches a community, Keysville, Georgia. 
Survey, 59 : 764-65, March 15, 1928. 

M The accomplishment* of the Rosenwalri fund usually come to ua In statistical reports 
of Kcliools built, rooms added, and dollars spent. Here is an account of the work of that 
fund in terms of a community re-made through its school and of opportunity for a teacher 
with vialon." — Editor’s note. % * 

172. Chamberlain, A. H. Solving a serious social problem Overland news, 
88 ; 201-62, September 1980. 

Dlscusalon — An appraisal of the work of Tuskegee Institute. 

173. Guggisberg, an< l Trawr, A. G. The future of the Negro. London, 
Student Christian movement press, 1929. 

The three sections of this treatise on education in Africa are: I. the development 
of the American Negro; II. the education of the African peoples; and HI. Notes on 
Went African education. One of the authors consider* it one of the greatest challenges 
to an Englishman to-day to help these African races *' now in the throes of the greatest 
change of life in their history." The future of the Negro (African or American) depends 
largely upon the gradualneea of the transition which la made between a primitive culture 
and the culture of Western civilisation. 

174. Halbert, Blanche, Why America will have better home*. Southern 
workman, 58 ; 216-28, May 1929. 

A risumt of some of the achievement* of the Better home campaign of 1028, with aa 
Indication of its educational value. 

175. Hubert, Benjamin F. After seven years at Tuskegee. Southern work- 
man, 57 : 848-50, September 1928. r 

The author says that the Booker T. Washington spirit— of courage, simplicity, clean- 
liness, and cooperation characterises the Institution and Its graduate*. 
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176. Johnson, Chnrles 8 . The social philosophy of Booker T, Washington. 
Opportunity, 6:102-06, April 1928. . 

The author review* In six points tbs philosophy of Washington : (1) Ho advocated 
conciliatory rather than aggressive tactics In nice relations; (2) advocated ownership of 
land and homes and the development of business ; (3) emphasised the dignity of work; 
<4) advocated beginning boldly at the beginnings with the elements of education; (6) 
was an objectivlst ; (6) refused to stress politic*. 

177. Karlin, Robert T. America's race problem. Southern workman, 58: 
489-92, November 1929. 

The Negro renaissance — as the author terms the present state of development of the 
American Negro — serves to accentuate the problem rather than adjust It. The solution 
given is education — “education of the whites.” 

178. McGao, Alice E. The rleW* of colored students and laymen respecting 
ihe duties and difficulties of a good cltlnen. Hunter', thesis. 1029. University 
of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 46 p. ms. 

“The study (rives: (1) The opinions of 1,000 pupils in the colored high schools of 8t. 
'honls, respecting the duties and difficulties of cittaenshlp; (2) a comport sou with a study 
of representative dtUens of the United States. Findings: There are some problems In 
rltlienshlp that are common to all cittaens and some that nre common to specific groups. 

- a need of differentiated objectives la suggested.” 

179. JKcOraw, Myrtle B. A comparative study of a group of Southern white 
and Negro infanta. Doctor’a degree, 1930. Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, New York city. 

"The study purports to minimise the effect of environments! factors Involved by restrict- 
ing the life age of the subjects to the period of Infancy. 81* ty colored babies and 
08 white babies were selected at random from the Infant population of Tallahassee, 
Us., and studied. Data indicate that white babies are superior to Negro bable* In 
terms of developmental achievement. The same typo and approximately the aume degree 
of superiority Is evidenced on the part of the white subject* aa that found among oljler 
groups, or aven adults." 

180t Moton, Hobart Bussa. Progress of Nejrro education In the South. In 
National education association. Addresses and proceedings, 1929. p. 107-11. 

Traces rise of Negro education through northern philanthropy from immediately after 
the Civil War to the present. Vlewa America as a laboratory, proving the possibility 
of the living together of two races of tofUly different types, and by proper education 
bringing out the best In each group. 

181. Beedy, Sidney J. The educational significance of Negro magazines. 
Master's thesis, 1928. State university of Iowa, Iowa City. 119 p. ms. tables, 
appendix. 

The contents of five Negro magaalnea selected aa the five moet representative— The 
Crisis, Opportunity, The Messenger, The Southern workman, and The Journal of Negro 
history — were analysed for the year 1927, to ascertain the educational value, particularly 
to Junior and senior high school students. The writer found that these magaslaes fur- 
nished sufficient material In “Vocation,” “Worthy was of kelaore,” and “ CMlaenahlp,” 
but failed to offer material with -which the objectives “Health," “Command of funda- 
mental processes," and “ Worthy hope membership " might be developed. 

182. Held, Ira DeA. The Negro population of Denver, Colo. Now York, The 
National urban league, 1929. 46 p. 

Among other problems, the major one facing the Negro in Denver la that of ad squats 
employment. A program designed te ratee the general level Includes Improvement along 
the following lines: (1) Industrial condition#; (2) housing ; (8) health and sanitation; 
(4) Recreation; <fi) education. 

183. Shores, Louis. Public library aervice to Negroes. Library Journal, 66: 
160-64, February 15, 1980/ 

The results from a questionnaire sent to librarians of over 80 cities showed that 
there were five date «f clttee: (1) Cities with no provtelon for library service to 
Negroea; (2) dries limiting Negro use of public library; (8) dries providing segregated 
library service to Negroea; (4) cities with medal Negro branches, or branches used 
largely by Ntgroee, but with free use of all libraries ; (6) cities granting full nee of all 
librarian. There will he a need of trained Negro librarians In greater numbers la the 
fwtsre, gat, at presmt, then ate mars Library acbosla than opportunities warrant. 
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184. Washington, Forrester B. Headway in social work. Southern work, 
man, 69 : 3-0, January 1930. 

▲ discussion of the increased field for trained Negroes In social work. Mentions 
success of tbs Atlanta School of nodal work. 

PHILANTHROPIC INTERESTS IN NEGRO EDUCATION 

185. Brawley, Benjamin G. Doctor Dillard of- the Jeanea fund. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell company, 1930. lllus. 

This biography of one of the foremost modern educators clearly shows why )♦§ subject 
was designated ** Cttisen of the world " by Dr. Wallace Butt rick. The author sum* 
up the personal Qualities of this “ statesman of education,” 41 apostle of racial good-will," 
as optimism, conservative liberalism, emphisis on fundamentals, sympathy. And an unde- 
finable personal quality which through mellowness and tenderness bends all before Its 
will, be It manifest In humor, humanism, tolerance, or broad perception. 

1 8ft Dillard, James H. A happy development Opportunity, 8 : 14-10, Janu- 
ary 1989. 

The president of the Jeanef -Slater fundi tells briefly tbs story of tbs development of 
the county training school. 

187. Embree, Edwin XL How Negro schools have advanced under the Rosen - 
wald fund. Nation^ schools, 1:37-44, May 1928. lllua., plans, map. 

The program and achievements of the Rosenwald fflhd since the building of the first 
school In 1913 at Loachopoka, Lee County, Ala., tell a story of the development ef 
Negro education. The three essential points in the program of Rosen wald schools are 
given as : First, cooperation between all tbe parties Interested ; second, adaptation of tbs 
school work to the practical needs of the people from whom - the children come ; and, 
third, careful planning of the school buildings. 

188. Julius Rosenwald fund. Reviews for the yeafs 1928, 1929, 

1930. Chicago, Julius Rosenwald fund, 1928-1930. 8 v. 

Bach report gives a rdsumC of the work of the year, and the new activities developing, 
Including cooperation In pay clinics and other distribution of medical services to persons 
of moderate means; development of county library service, especially In tbe Southern 
states; tbe work of state agenta for Negro school! and the Jeanea teachers, as well aithe 
work of several other foundations contributing to the education of Negroes. 

189. F&vrot, Leo M. Negro education In the South. In National education 
association. Addresses and proceedings, 1929. p. 472-70. 

A picture of Negro education showing progress and problems is presented by the author. 
An account of the services of philanthropy to Negro education in the South (the Jeanet- 
Slater foods, Rosenwald fund, and General education board) la given. Leas encouraging 
elements in tbe picture of Negro education are also related. 

i 

190. General education board. Negro education. In U$ Annual reporta 1027- 
1928 to 1929-1080. 8 ▼. New York. 

Contain* review* of tbe board’* activities In It* various field* for tbe year* covered, It* 
contribution* to Negro college* and school*, Its cooperation with other organisation*, and 
It* survey* and Investigation* In various field* of education. 

191. Griffin, X. E. Tbe Rosenwald building program. State normal Journal, 

2 : 82-88, March 1929. * 

The author present! a statistical summary, together with descriptive material and table, 
•bowing the number of Booenwald *eboolbou*e* bulh during tbe period 1812-1921. It 
also show* the amount contributed by Negroes, local white person* and public- achool 
authorities. Alms for the next school year are also outlined. 

192. Harlns, T. &. Tbe Negro goes to school. Texas outlook, 14:21, May 
1080. 

The purpose of tbe author la to act forth tbe work of certain philanthropic enterprises 
In giving better education to Negroes and to list four types of schools which an important 
In Improvement of Negro education. 
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163. John F. Slater fund. Proceedings and reports tor the years 1928-1930. 

3 v. Charlottesville, Va. 

The activities of the fund are riven In each report, and include appropriation® and 
disbursements; list o f county training schools with number for each county address, 
superintendent, and principal of each ; and the occasional papers of the fund. The 1929 
report deals with the achievement! of the Slater fund since it began working with the 
county training schools in 1911. These schools, according to the writer, are evidences 
of cooperation of mapy agents, one school receiving help from s^yen sources. 

194. Lee, Harold Fletcher. Problems of education. In Social problems of 
the Negro in America. Master's thesis, 1930. University of Chicago, Chicago, 
111. ch. 8. 

This la a report on the study of educational literature dealing with problems of Negro 
education. There are two tables; one showing the frequency of appearance of such 
topics and the other giving the amount of apace devoted to the problems. Philanthropy 
beads the list In both tables with a frequency of 84 and 25 per cent of the total pages, 
while the Southern dual system of education is second with 59 frequencies and 17 per cent 
of the pages. The literature reviewed by the author devoted much space to a discussion 
of the inadequacy of the education of Negroes in fitting them for life’s needs, especially 
from an economic viewpoint. 

^195. Peabody, George F. For Negro education. Southern workman, 59: 
109-10, March 1930. 

An open letter to persona making wills, and their lawyen, presenting s brief for the 
financial needs of education of Negroes. 

196. Rosenwald, Julius. The trend away from perpetuities. Atlantic 
monthly, 146 : 741-49, December 1930. 

A brief mention Is made of the bestowal of endowments to Negro colleges for Immediate 
use rather than perpetuities. 

197. Host, Mary. The leaven and the loaf. Survey, 62; 171-75, May 1, 1929. 
Ulus, 

The leaven — donations by the Jullqg Rosenwald fund — and the loaf — public county 
trainiog and other rural schools for Negroes — are doing much to raise the level of com- 
munity life in rural sections with large Negro populations. The author concludes : 14 They 
are climbing Jacob’s ladder, and thanks to their own gentle will and the helping hands 
of others, they are far enough up It to see sunlight ahead." 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

198. Gillard, John T. Negro education. Commonweal, 11:419-20, February 
12, 1080. * 

The work done by the Catholic church in education for Negroes is reviewed briefly. 

199. Stormont, Nancy L. An experiment In Negro education. Being a story 

of a mission schooL Master's thesis, 1929. New York university, New York 
city. 88 p. ma. . ' 

Tbs purpose of the author Is to tell. In conversational style, the present condition of 
educational work carried on by the Reformed Presbyterian (Covenantor) Church at 
Knox academy, Selma, Ala. She discusses the social and economic factors ; religious 
educational factors; work of the school; and gives a brief history of early experiments 
in Negro education in several states. Tbs hope Is expressed that through this writing 
44 some will realise more than ever bo# insuffleent Negro education la In many parts 
of our country and that they will do all that they possibly can to further It In the 
church, the community, and the school." 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND NEGRO. EDUCATION 

200. Federal aid to Howard university. School and aoclety, 29:249-60, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929. 

Deals with appropriations 'to Howard university authorised by law. The systematic 
support will s er ve to insure a Axed income to the Institution. 
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201. Government recognizes Negro education. Missionary review, 58: 
December 1080. 

Report of announcement of the creation of the new service with a specialist In the 
education of Negroes, with pomment on the fact that the Government, after lagging 
behind churches for so many years, has at last awakened to the need of this group. 
(Reprint from Christian advocate.) 

202. United States Government und Negro education. 8chool and society, 32: 

421, September 27, 1930. * 

Announcement of the creation of the office of the specialist In the education of Negroes 
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